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ALPHABET USED IN CREOLE TRANSCRIPTION. 


medium i 
close e 
open e 
open a 
open o 
close o 

medium u 

as in French tu 

as in French peu 

as in French peur 

nazalised i 

nazalised open e 

nazalised open a 

nazalised medium o 

nazalised medium u 

nazalised ce, as in French un 

glottal stop 

as in French régne 

as in ring 

light 1 

as in she 

as in azure 

strongly aspirated 

as in German ich 

palatalised g 

two varieties of velar sounds generally interchangeable: one with 
strong friction and sometimes aspiration, the other very weak, 
noted as w by foreigners. 

lengthening of the vowel 


Other consonants have generally their French value, but pb, fv, 


td, and kg may be aspirated for emphasis when used initially. Often 
aspirated in slow speech at the end of words. 


I. TALES WITH HUMAN CHARACTERS 
A. WITH SUPERNATURAL ELEMENT 


LEO. 


Ato, te-g’6 Rwa ak twa pitit: de fi, pu gasd. U kwé se réd Rwa sa-a 


te réd! Mé I’te-rémé laZistis, l’te rémé-l pase okén pitit. 


1 Cf. other ordeals: Haiti, Parsons MAFLS 26 II: 514; Dominica, Parsons 


MAFLS 26: 406; Basuto, Jacottet: 180; Benga, Nassau: 110; Nigeria, 
Dayrell: 135; Vandau, Simango: 191; General, Basset. 
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U zu I’'te-vle met gréf na pye-zoray-li, li di I’ve pa pésén pu mapé 
zoray-yo. Li fé-y’fuye 6 fos duz pye epi l’voye rele tut mun-li-yo: 

“U wé pye-zoray sila-la, u wé fos sa-a, se lavi, se limo. Mun k’a-pra 
6 grén zoray-mwé, fds-la se pu li.” 

Ato ti-gas6-a, Led, pa t’la. Gra sé-a di pi piti-a: 

“Pa bliye pale Led, u kéné kéma l’rémé zoray! 

— Poze sa-u Sé, Led p’ap-rive ava de Zu.” 

Papa-a te-rémé Led apil, se te sél pitit gasé-li, li te-fét 10 fi-yo te gra 
diza, ndm-]a te-kwé l’pa ta-fé pitit ako. 

Ato, Led rive 16 mun-yo pat’ap-tan-li. Rwa te na Zadé, Se-dmwazél-yo 
t’ap-brode aba tonél. L’sati-l] So, l’wé pye-zoray-la, l’key’d zoray, 
I’mdde-l, l’suse-l, l’fin bwé tut glo zoray-la. Ld l’rive kot Se-dmwazél-yo, 
yo pale-l pu pye-zoray-la. 

“Sa pu m’fé, m’mazZe yin diza! 

— Pe buS-u pitit! Wo--i! Sa pu n’fé?” 

Yo fémé na Sam-yo, yo voye SaSe fyase fré-a pu l’sa lapriyé ak yo. 

Lo Rwa ratre, ava l’wé kikok, l’rive kot pye-zoray, l’kdte zoray-li 
li te make yin. 

“M’pale mun-yo, mun-yo pa kute-m! Bé! M’a-fé-y’ wé sa m’k6né!” 

L’voye rele pép. Tut mun vini, ti-mun, vye-mun, pu tade sa Rwa 
te-vle di. 

“M’kote tut zoray-mwé, m’pa Zwén yun. Se pu tut mun Zabe fds 
sa-a nu pa bezwé pé I’a fasil, fos-la p’ti grén mun, mun ki pra zoray-la.”’ 

Nom k’te pi-pre-a vase. L’fé o-né-di-pé, l’fémé Ze-l épi l’Zabe. Lo- 
y’wé koma I’te-Zabe fasil vre, tut mun kimase rénét. 

Ato pitit Rwa-yo te-rete na kay, de ti-fi-yo t’ap-kriye, Led t’ap- 
mipdné fyase-li. Yo vin SaSe pi gra fi-a. Lo I’wé fds-la, Ze-1 kuri glo. 
Rwa made-l: 

“Pitit-mwé, sa pa u k’fé-m rot?” Li Sate: 
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Pa-pa mwé se pa mwé se Le-6 Pa-pa mwé se pa mwé 














Se Le-6 pov Le-d6 pdv Le-6 Le-6 mu-ri pu Za-meé! 
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Papa-mwé, se pa mwé se Led 

Papa-mwé, se pa mwé se Led 

Pov Led, pov Led, 

Led muri pu Zamé! 

Pov Led, pov Led, 

Led muri pu Zamé! 
“Tét-li Savire, pd pitit, sa pa sa Led, Led pa t’la.” Fi-a Zabe. Yo 

voye SaSe ti-sé-a. Ld li wé fos-la Mamzél tobe tablét. Yo ranimé-li. 

“Sa pa u pitit? Di papa-u sise u?” Li suke tét-li. 


Papa-mwé, se pa mwé se Led 
Papa-mwé, se pa mwé se Led 
Pov Led, pov Led, 
Led muri pu Zamé! 
Pov Led, pov Led, 
Led muri pu Zamé! 


Rwa sati kisoy k’ap-peze vat-li. Ké-l sere. Li-mém kuri rele Led: 
“Desan pitit. Li ta p’u Zabe! 
— Talé! M’ap-vini.” 
Led mete bél ti-dinaza nwé-li, li bo fyase-li epi I’parét. Pép pa rémé 
tan, yo t’ap-gréde diza. Li Sate: 
Papa-mwé, se byé mwé se Led 
Papa-mwé, se byé mwé se Led 
Pov Led, pov Led, Led muri pu Zamé! 
Pov Led, pov Led, Led muri pu Zamé! 


Rwa sezi. Li pa di-l Zabe. Pép faSe, yo grdde pi fd, fam mete babye. 
pu nom vase: 

“Rwa, u pa Zis! Nu tut Zabe 10 u di-n Zabe. U kwé se bagay ki dus 
16 mun ménase-u, 16 u wé mun pédi lakéfyas. Led di se li, fé-1 Zabe tu. 
Rwa pa sa gé de parol! Nu made laZistis!”’ 

Leé pa tan papa-li ba-l lod-la. Li fémé de Ze-li epi l’sote. L’tdbe na 
mita fos-la. °hn! Yun déyé lot Sak mun vase, Zete ti-gut té su li. Lo 
fos-la plé mun-yo gaye. 

Rwa sa-a te réd, li te red mém, mé Ite Zis! 


LEO, INTERLINEAR TRANSLATION. 
Ato te-g’6 Rwa ak twa _ pitit: de fi, pu gasd. U kwé 


Now was a King with three children: two girls, one boy. You think 


se réd Rwasa-a te-réd! Mé I’te-rémé laZistis, li te-rémé-l pase 
this is-hard King this was-hard! But he loved justice he loved it surpass 


okén pitit. U zu I te-vle met gréf na pye-zoray li, li di I’ 
none child. One day he wanted put graft in tree-orange his, he said he 
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ve pa pésdn pumapé zoray-yo. Li fé-y’ fuye 6 fos duz 
wanted not nobody for touch oranges-the. He made-them dig a pit twelve 


pye epi |’ voyereletut mun-li-yo: ‘“U wé pye-zoray sila-la, u we 
feet and he sent call all people-his-the: ‘‘You see tree-orange that, you see 


fos sa-a, se lavi se lamo. Mun k’a-pra 6-grén zoray-mwé, 
pit this, this life this death. People who will-take one-only orange-my, 


fos-la se pu li.” Atd  ti-gasd-4, Led, pa t’ la. Gra-sé-a 
pit-the this for him.’’ Now young-boy-the, Leon, not was there. Big-sister-the 


di pi-piti-a: “Pa bliye pale Led, u k6éné kémal’ rémé zoray! 
said more-small-the: ‘‘Not forget speak Leon, you know how helikesoranges! 


Poze sa-u Sé, Led p’ ap-rive ava de Zu!’ Papa-a te-rémé 
Rest blood-your dear, Leon not is-coming before two days.’’ Father-the loved 


Led apil, se te sél pitit-gasd-li, li te-fét 10 fi-yo  te-gra 
Leon much this was only child-boy-his, he was-born when girls-the were-big 


diza ném-la te-kwé li pa ta-fé ——pitit ako. Atd Led rive 
already man-the thought he not would-make child again. Now, Leon arrived 


lo  mun-yo pa _ t’ap-tan-li. Rwa te na Zadé Se-dmwazél-yo 
when people-the not were-waiting him. King was in field, These-misses-the 


t’ap-brode aba tonél. Li satil’ So, li wé pye-zoray-la, 
were-embroidering under bower. He felt he is-hot, he saw tree-orange-the, 


~ 


li key’ 6 zoray, li mdde-l, li suse-l, li fin-bwé tut glo 
he picked an orange, he bit-it, he sucked-it, he completely-drank all water 


zoray-la. LO IT rive kot Se-dmwazél-yo, yo pale-l pu 
orange-the. When he arrived beside These-misses-the, they spoke him for 


pye-zoray-la. “Sa pu m’fé, m’maZe yin diza!” 
tree-orange-the. ‘‘What for I do, I ate one already!” 


LEON.! 


Now, there was a King who had three children: two girls, one boy. 
How hard this King was! But he loved justice, he loved it more than 
any of his children. One day he wanted to graft his orange-tree. He 
said he did not want anybody to touch his oranges. He had them dig 
a twelve-foot pit and he had all his people called: ‘You see that orange- 
tree, you see this pit, this is life, this is death. Whoever takes even one 
of my oranges, he will have this pit.” 


' Collected about 7 years ago from a yardboy of Jacmel, 40 years old. 
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Now Leon the boy was not there. The elder sister said to the younger: 
“Don’t forget to tell Leon, you know how he likes oranges!” “Keep 
quiet, dear,? Leon will not arrive for two days.” 

The father loved Leon very much, this was his only son, born when 
the girls were already grown up and the man thought he would not have 
any more children. 

Now, Leon arrived when his family were not expecting him. The 
King was in his field, the young ladies were embroidering under the 
bower. He felt hot, he saw the orange-tree, picked a fruit, bit it, sucked 
it and drank up all the juice. When he came to his sisters, they told 
him about the orange-tree. 

“What shall I do, I have already eaten one!” 

“Hush child! Alas! What shall we do?” 

They shut themselves into their room, they sent for their brother’s 
fiancée to help them pray. 

When the King came back, before meeting anybody he went to the 
orange-tree, he counted the fruits: one was lacking. 

“I spoke to these people and they did not listen to me. Well! I will 
show them what I know!” 

He sent for his subjects. Everybody came, children as well as old 
people, to hear what the King wanted to say. 

“T have counted all my oranges, one is lacking. So all of you must 
leap over this pit. Don’t be afraid, it will be easy, the pit is designed 
for only one person, the person who has taken the orange.”’ 

The nearest man came forward. He crossed himself,” closed his eyes, 
and leapt. When they saw how easily he had leapt indeed, hope came 
back into their hearts. 

The King’s children had remained at home, the girls were crying, 
while Leon was fondling his fiancée. The eldest girl was sent for. When 
she saw the pit, she began to weep. The King asked: 

“My child, is it you who put shame upon me?” 

She sang: 


My father, it is not I, but Leon 
My father, it is not I, but Leon 
Poor Leon, poor Leon 

Leon is dead forever 

Poor Leon, poor Leon 

Leon is dead forever 


“She has lost her mind,’ poor child, it can’t be Leon, he was not 
there!” 


1 Literally: rest your blood, dear. 
2 Literally: in the name of the father. 
3 Literally: her head has capsized. 
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The girl leapt. They sent for the other one. When she saw the pit, 
she fainted. She was revived. 

“Is it you, child? Tell your father if it is you!” 

She shook her head. 


My father, it is not I, but Leon 
My father, it is not I, but Leon 
Poor Leon, poor Leon 

Leon is dead forever 

Poor Leon, poor Leon 

Leon is dead forever 


The King felt something heavy in his heart. He was oppressed. He 
went in person to fetch Leon: 

“Come down, child! It is time for you to leap.” 

“T am coming in a minute!” 

Leon put on his pretty black suit and kissed his fiancée before he 
appeared. The crowd did not like to wait, they were already grumbling. 
He sang: 

My father, it is really I, it is Leon 
My father, it is really I, it is Leon 
Poor Leon, poor Leon 

Leon is dead forever 

Poor Leon, poor Leon 

Leon is dead forever 


The King was amazed. He did not ask him to leap. The people got 
angry, they grumbled louder, women were muttering. A man came 
forward: 

“King, you are not just! All of us leapt when you told us to leap. 
You think it is agreeable to have somebody threatening you and disbe- 
lieving you! Leon has confessed his fault, have him leap also. A King 
cannot have two words. We demand justice!” 

Leon did not wait for his father’s order. He closed both eyes and 
leapt. He fell in the middle of the pit. Every one defiled and threw 
dirt upon him. When the pit was filled, the people departed. 

This King was hard, very hard, but he was just! 


LA-BEL-DE-NWI.! 

Ato te gé ii fi. Li te bél sita yo te-rele-] La-Bél-de-Nwi. Ni fré-li, 
ni sé-li, yotut te Zaluz, yo ta-vle wé-] muri, mé pésdn pa te k6n sa. 
Yo te-fémé mamzél tut-Zuné na kay: 

1Cf. Haiti, Parsons MAFLS 26 II: 560; Antigua, ibid. 310, 311; Nevis, 
ibid. 338; Saba, ibid. 389; St. Lucia, Parsons MAFLS 26: 144; Dominica, 
ibid. 430; Andros Island, Parsons MAFLS 13: 79; Porto Rico, JAFL 38: 
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“U malad fasil, pito nu travay dub na Zadé pase pu nu veye mun 
lafyév.” 

Lo te-gé bal osné veye na vwezinaZ, mun-yo pra: 

““Mé gade figi mun ki vle sdti-a-nd! Aba Ze-u nwé-nwé, Maydt osné 
S6s6 a-rete ak u. Pa kriye, n’a-di-u tu sa k’fét.” 

Bo! U Zu I’te-Sita byé trakil, kud-li bo fénét ap-mire papiyé ki t’ap- 
bay kd-yo ban, pitit Rwa vin pase bo kote-l. Ala bél ti-fi! Ké ném-lj 
sote. Apremidi I’tuné, l’atre na kay, l’koze ak mun-yo. Ladémé, mém 
bagay, l’pa kapab ale, l’blayi ka mun-yo. Rémé sa-a se rémé sa-mamia! 

Li voye La-Bél-de-NWi pu buke ro k6 sa, ?anik réz ki te-fé-l. Atd, 
gra fré-a, sa ki te pi Zaluz-la, tan mama-l pati ak tut ti-mun-yo, li fese 
flé-yo até, li pile-yo, li graze su yo, epi li tragle ti-fi-a. Lo I’fini li pdte 
ko-a ale lwé-lwé, epi 10 sdléy kuSe, li fuye fos-li na ti Zadé mayi. 

Aswé, 1d pitit Rwa rive, li Zwén tut mun na kriye: 

“Sa k’géné ? 

— Nu pa wé La-Beél-de-NWi, nu pa k6n kote I’pase!”’ 

Yo SaSe, yo SaSe, wi yo SaSe! La-Zuné, lanwit, zikak! Twa za pase. 
Pitit Rwa maye ak @ lot ti-fi, mé li pa t’bliye La-Bél-de-Nwi pu sa. 
Li bay mun-yo laza. Y’aSte té. Ato Zadé mayi-a te na té yo te-aSte-yo. 
Iu Zu kove, yo t’ap-fuye pu plate, a ti-zo sot na tru vin tdbe na mita 
Simé-a. Ti-sé La-Bél t’ap-pase: 
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548, 557; Dominican Republic, Andrade MAFLS 23: 69, 70; Louisiana, 
Fortier: 60; Rumania, Schulterns; General, Thompson No. 780; General, 
Monseur. 

Singing tree instead of bone: Les Saintes, Parsons MAFLS 26 II: 242; 
Nevis, ibid. 339; Saba, ibid. 390; St. Martins, ibid. 405; St. Croix, ibid. 443; 
Grenade, Parsons MAFLS 26: 90; Dominica, ibid. 469. 
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Pase ma Sé sce pase 

Pase dé ma Sé see, 

Pase ma Sé sce pase 

Pase dé ma Sé sce! 

A..wi! yo tiie La-Bél-do-Nwi 
Par rapot & buké de roz! 


Ti-fi-a pé, ’kuri SaSe mama-ni ak gra fré-li. Parét Madam-la parét, 
z0-a pra: 


Pase Sé mama pase 

Pase dé Sé mama, 

Pase S@ mama pase 

Pase dé 5é mama! 

A..wi! yo tiie La-Bél-de-NwWi 
Par rapot @& buké de roz! 


L’pase. Fré-a rete pu mdma. 


Pase kriminél pase 

Pase dé kriminél, 

Pase kriminél pase 

Pase dé kriminél! 

A..wi! u tiie La-Bél-do-Nwi 
Par rapot @ buké do roz! 


Li buSe zoréy-li pu I’pa tade. L’kuri ale. Li travése lavil k6 i flén, 
l’'rive aderd, l’ap-kuri tuzZu; mon, I’kuri; lavil, ’kuri; mon, mon. LO 
l’sati ’ap-muri, ndm-la poze ti-gut epi l’pra-kuri 4kd. Tu Zu loray t’ap- 
gréde, li pédi na bwa. 

Mama-a tuné lakay, mé lide lamd ti-fi-a pa kite tét-li, li maZe-l, li 
maze-l, pa t’gé i mwa zo-a te-Sate yo méné Madam-la na simikyé. 


THE NIGHT BEAUTY.} 


Now there was a girl. She was so pretty that they called her The 
Night Beauty. Brothers and sisters, all of them were jealous, they 
would have liked her to die but nobody knew it. They shut the lady 
in the house all day long: 

“You get sick easily; better to work double in the field than to sit 
up with somebody with fever.” 

When there was a dance or a wake in the neighbourhood, those people 
went on: 


1 Collected 7 years ago from a girl of Baconoir (Nippes), 20 years old. 
According to one of the assistants the name of the girl was La Belle Vénus 
in his district (Baradéres, Nippes). 
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“But look at the face of the person who would like to go out! The 
part under your eyes is blackish. Either Mayotte or Sonson will stay 
with you. Don’t cry, we will tell you all that happens.” 

Well! One day when she was sitting very quietly, her elbow on the 
window, gazing at the frolics of the butterflies, the King’s child happened 
to pass nearby. What a pretty girl! His heart jumped. He came again 
in the afternoon, he entered the house, he spoke with the people. The 
next day he did the same, he could not go away; he lingered in the 
house of these people. This love was a wonderful love! 

He sent to the Night Beauty a bouquet of flowers as high as this 
(gesture to show the height), made only of roses. Now the eldest brother, 
the most jealous one, waited till his mother had gone with all the 
children, he hurled the flowers on the ground, he stamped, he trampled 
upon them and strangled the girl. When he had finished, he carried 
the corpse very far away and after sunset he dug her grave in a corn 
field. 

In the evening when the King’s child came, he found everybody in 
tears. “What has happened?” ““We do not see the Night Beauty, we 
do not know where she is!” 

They searched very thoroughly, by day, by night, nothing! Three 
years passed away. The King’s child married another girl, but for all 
that he did not forget the Night Beauty. He gave some money to her 
people. They bought land. Now the corn field was included in the land 
they had bought. 

One day of duty service! they were digging to plant, a small bone 
leaped from a hole and fell on the road. The younger sister of Beauty 
was passing. 

Pass by, dear sister of mine, pass by. 
Then pass by, dear sister of mine. 

Pass by, dear sister of mine, pass by. 
Then pass by, dear sister of mine. 

Oh yes! the Night Beauty has been killed 
Because of a bunch of roses!” 


The girl was frightened, she ran to look for her mother and her elder 
brother. As soon as the woman appeared, the bone took it up: 


Pass by, dear mother of mine, pass by. 
Then pass by, dear mother of mine. 

Pass by, dear mother of mine, pass by. 
Then pass by, dear mother of mine. 

Oh yes! the Night Beauty has been killed 
Because of a bunch of roses! 


1 The word “kéve”’ translated by ‘‘duty service’ is probably put here 
for ‘“‘kumbit’’ which means collective cooperative labour. 
2 The song is not in creole but in French dialect. 
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She passed by. The brother stopped for a moment. 


Pass by, criminal, pass by. 

Then pass by, criminal. 

Pass by, criminal, pass by. 

Then pass by, criminal. 

O yes! you have killed the Night Beauty 
Because of a bunch of roses! 


He stopped up his ears so as not to hear. He ran very far away. He 
went through the town likea flonde ;! stillrunning, he reached the country, 
the hills, he ran on; (another) town, he ran on, more hills. When he felt 
himself dying he stopped a little, then resumed his race. One day when 
thunder was roaring he lost himself in the woods. 

The mother went back home, but the thought of her daughter’s death 
did not leave her mind, it gnawed her continuously. It was not ‘yet 
one month after the bone had sung (when) they brought the woman to 
the cemetery. 


Vwala?. U msye te-gé apil pitit mé anik de ti-gasé. Li te-rémé yun 
pase lot. U Zu I’t’ap-pati pu a voyaz, li made tut pitit-li-yo sa yo te-vle 
l’pdte ba-yo. Ava ti-gasd-yo pale li prdmét sa I’pi rémé-a i ti-bul 1d, 
li prémét lot-la ti-pyé gyama. Li pati. 

Pi gra ti-gasd-yo al kot mama-l. Madam-la di-l: 

“Sa papa-u ap-pote pu u 16 I’tuné ? 

— Ti pyé gyama. 

— Sa l’promét ti-fré-u ? 

—U ti-bul lo. 

— L’mal6énét, li t’a-ka pote i ti-bul 10 pu u tu, u t’a-van-li, gé apil 
lata. L’ap-pdte pi bél kado ba ti-fré-u, se li I’pito. 

— Se sa m’wé tu.” 

U zu l’sdti bmaté boné ak ti-fré-li, y’al nd bwa. Ld I’tuné li made 
tut mun: 

“Kote ti-gasd-a, u pa kén kote ti-fré-m pase?” 

Yo Sake, yo SaSe, yo Sade, pitit pédi. Kek ta pase. U zu mun-yo t’ap- 
proéméné, pye yiin vin bite su ii ti-bagay lon, li pra-l, li wé se & ti-zo. 
L’t’apr’al Zete-l, ti-zo-a pra Sate: 


TuSe mwa makuzé-mwé, tuSe mwa! 
Se ma-gra-fré ki m’a-tiiye 


1 Very swift fish. 

* For comparison see ‘‘La-Bél-de-Nwi.”’ 

For murder of brother by jealousy add: Basuto, Jacottet: 56 (with bibli- 
ography of South African parallels); Cape Verde, Parsons MAFLS 15: 125. 
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Zote da zé@ faléz 
Paputét iin bul de 1d. 
Se b6 pu twa! 
Ti-gas6-a 1l6Ze-1] ba ii ti-fi k’te kote-l. 
TuSe mwa d6 masé-mwé, tuSe mwa! 
Se ma-gra-fré ki m’a-tiiye 
Zote da ze faléz 
Paputét iin bul do lo. 
Se bd pu twa! 
Li pote-] ba mama-l: 
TuSe mwa Sé mama-mwé, tuSe mwa! 
Se ma-gra-fré ki m’a-tiiye 
Zote da zé faléz 


Paputét iin bul do 1d. 
Se bé pu twa! 


Yo fé gra-fré-a mapé-li. 
Ne tuSe pa mwa né kriminél! 
Se vu-mém-o ki m’a-tiiye 
Zote da zé@ faléz 
Paputét iin bul de 10. 
Se bé pu twa! 


Yo pra-li, mete fé na pye, yo pan-li, yo tuye-l, wete move pla-a I’pa 
fé move zak akd. Yo plate ti-zo, li pavni buke-rdz. 
... Se sa k’fé n’gé roz. 


THE LEGEND OF THE ROSE-BUSH.! 


Voila! A man had many children but only two boys. He loved one 
more than the other. One day when he was going away for a trip he 
asked all his children what they wanted him to bring them. Before the 
boys could speak he promised the one he loved more a little ball of 
gold, he promised the other one a little diamond stone. He went away. 

The eldest boy went to his mother. The woman said to him: 

“What will your father bring to you when he comes back ?” 

“A little diamond stone.” 

“What did he promise your younger brother ?” 

“A little ball of gold.” 

“He is not fair, he could have brought a ball of gold to you also, you 
would have sold it and got a lot of money. He is bringing a nicer gift 
to your brother, he prefers him.”’ 


1 Dictated and checked by informant, woman of 50 years from Petit- 
Trou de Nippes called Jeanne Pélissier. Refused to give any title to her 
tale: ‘‘You will see later what is coming along!’’ 
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“That is what I have understood also.” 

One day he went out in the early morning with his younger brother, 
they went to the woods. When he came back he asked everybody: 

“Where is the boy? You don’t know where my brother is?” 

They searched thoroughly for a long time ... the child was lost. 
Some time passed. One day the family was walking along, one of them 
stumbled against a thing long although tiny, he took it up and saw it 
was a small bone. He was about to throw it away when the bone sang: 


Touch me cousin of mine, touch me 
It is my elder brother who killed me 
And threw me away over the cliffs 
Because of a ball of gold: 

“It is good for you.’ 


The boy handed it to a girl beside him. 


Touch me then sister of mine, touch me 
It is my elder brother who killed me 
And threw me away over the cliffs 
Because of a ball of gold: 

“It is good for you.” 


She brought it to her mother. 


Touch me dear mother of mine, touch me 
It is my elder brother who killed me 

And threw me away over the cliffs 
Because of a ball of gold: 

“Tt is good for you.” 


They had the elder brother touch the bone. 


Then do not touch me criminal! 
You yourself have killed me 

And thrown me away over the cliffs 
Because of a ball of gold: 

“It is good for you.” 


They took him and put fetters on his feet. Then they hanged him 
and killed him. They had rooted up the evil plant to prevent its doing 
evil again. 

They planted the bone which became a rose-bush. That is why we 
have roses today. 


1 The song is not in regular creole but in broken French mixed with one 
or two creole words. 
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KLE DENOSE. 

Ato na ta 16ta tut ti-pitit te-fét mém 2a, pa te-gé ti-pitit sdt ak ti- 
pitit kéné, Sak mun te-fét ak pu ti-kle yo te-rele kle-dendse. Sak mun, 
Sak kle, yun pa t’sa sévi pu lot. Mun ki te swé kle-yo byé, ki te-fé-1 klere 
tu-le-bmaté, li te kéta ak yo, li te-dendse-yo tut bagay, yo te-kdpran 
sa k’na liv, yo te-kopran misté. Mun ki pa te-okipe kle-yo, lespri-yo 
te-vini lu, yo te-pra ii ti-2a sot, mun ki te-pédi kle-a ?anik bébé k’te- 
rete pu yo. 

Bé! Na ta m’t’ap-pale-u-la te-gé i Rwa k’te-gé ii pitit gasd. Ld 
pitit-la vle-marye, li pa Zwén mun fasil: li te i ti-kut-bot ak gro tét. 
Li di se pu |’marye pi bél fi ki te na peyi-a. Li pa prose bo ti-fi-a pu 
’fé lamu ak li, Msye te-pé li t’a-ri-li. pu Zu fi-a t’ap-bépé larivyé li wete 
kle-li, li kite-1 ak rad-li epi kolye-li su bo glo. Ném-la pase, I’vold ti- 
kle-a. Ld Mamzél sdt na bép li SaSe, li SaSe, I’pa Zwén kle. Ze-1 kuri glo, 
li kuri ka mama-ni: 
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Bdzu Sé bél mama-mwé 
Bézu sé bél mama-mwé 
Mi-ro, mi-ba, mwé pédi kle dendse-mwé! 
Ay! mama m’pa wé-li, klé-gé-dén-gé-dén! 
Ay! mama m’pa we-li, klé-gé-dén-gé-dén! 
“Po pitit-mwé, al ka papa-u, li kab ba-u pu ti-lide. Kle-m pa bd pu 
u, pa-u te-gé i da pase pa-m!”’ 
L’kuri ka papa-l: 
Bézu Sé bél papa-mwé 
Bézu Sé bél papa-mwé 
Mi-ro, mi-ba, mwé pédi kle dendse-mwé! 
Ay! papa m’pa we-li, klé-gé-dén-gé-dén! 
Ay! papa m’pa wée-li, klé-gé-dén-gé-dén! 
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“Pitit-o...! Na kitraka w’al mete k6-u nd! Al wé marén-u |’a-ba-u 
bo késéy.”” L’vole ka marén-li. 
B6ézu sé bél marén-mwé 
Bdzu Sé bél marén-mwé 
Mi-ro, mi-ba, mwé pédi kle dendse-mwé ! 
Ay! marén m’pa we-li, klé-gé-dén-gé-dén! 
Ay! marén m’pa we-li, klé-gé-dén-gé-dén! 


“Sa m’tade? Fiyél-o...! U ti-Zénés k6 u, u pédi kle-u! Gade 
laz-mwé, gade pa-m! U wé lo mun swé kle-yo 2a I’vin bél!” 
Kle gra-mun-la te-klere k6 glas, li te Zn, li te vét, li te ble, pu vre 
gama. 
“Marén-o, m’pa pédi-l, se mun ki volo-1! 
— M’k6né, m’k6né. Mun-la gé pu léteré. U pa fé lénémi? 
— M’b6é-zami ak tut mun. 
—U pa gé ii ti-gasd k’rémé-u u pa avataze? 
— N6 marén, pésdn pa rémé-m, m’p’akod rémé péson. 
— Bd! Kute sa pu u fé: al kot Rwa, di-l sa k’rive, pote-l plét byé 
prop.” 
Mamzél brote k0-1 ka Rwa. Rive na peré |’kotre ti-kut-bot-la. 
Bézu Sé bél ti prés-mwé 
Bodzu Sé bél ti-prés-mwé! 
Mi-ro, mi-ba, mwé pédi kle-dendse-mwé! 
Ay! ti-prés m’pa wé-li, klé-gé-dén-gé-dén! 
Ay! ti-prés m’pa weé-li, klé-gé-dén-gé-dén! 


“M’k6né kote kle-u pase. Prémét-mwé w’a-bay sa m’made sa 
kédisy6, m’av’al SaSe-l pu u.”’ 

L’asepte. Li pa made esplikasy6. Lespri fi-a te-kémase ludi diZa. 
Nom-la tire ti-kle-a na pos-li: 

“Mé kle-u! Anu-bo, se marye pu u marye ak mwé!” 

Mamzél faSe, mé I’te-prdmét, li marye ak ti-nég-la. Se puki yo kon 
di, na ta 16ta-l6ta pu pitit Rwa ki te pu ti-kut-bot marye ak pi bél ti-fi 
k’te na peyi-a. 


THE DECLARING KEY.! 


Now long ago all children were born alike, there were no foolish 
children and no smart children, everybody had at birth a small key 
that was called the declaring key. Each key was different from every 
other? and could not be used except by its owner. To those who took 
1 Collected about 8 years ago from a girl of twelve, Paulette A., who 
heard it from a woman of Jacmel. 

2 Literally: each person, each key. 
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good care of it, who polished it every morning, the key “declared” every- 
thing: they understood all things you see written in books, they under- 
stood every mystery. As for those who did not take good care of their 
key their minds grew heavy and they got a foolish appearance. Those 
who lost their key could not be anything but idiots. 

Well! In the times I am speaking of, there was a King who had a son. 
When this son wanted to get married he could not easily find a wife 
because he was a big-headed dwarf. He said he would marry the prettiest 
girl of the country, however he did not court the girl because he was 
afraid she would laugh at him. 

One day the girl was bathing in the river, she took off her key and 
left it with her dress and her beads on the margin of the water. The 
man passed by and stole the key. When she came out, she looked a long 
time for it without finding it. She wept? and ran to her mother’s home: 


Good morning my dear and fair mother 

Good morning my dear and fair mother 

Half-high, half-low, I have lost my declaring key 
Ay, mother! I don’t see it, kleng-gen-deng-gen-deng! 
Ay, mother! I don’t see it, kleng-gen-deng-gen-deng! 


“My poor child, go to your father, he can give you some idea. My 
key is no good to you,” yours had one more tooth!” 
She ran to her father’s home: 


Good morning my dear and fair father 

Good morning my dear and fair father 

Half-high, half-low, I have lost my declaring key 
Ay, father! I don’t see it, kleng-gen-deng-gen-deng ! 
Ay, father! I don’t see it, kleng-gen-deng-gen-deng! 


“My child, what trouble you have gotten yourself into! Go and see 
your godmother, she will be of good counsel.’’ She darted to her god- 
mother: 


Good morning my dear and fair godmother 

Good morning my dear and fair godmother 

Half-high, half-low, I have lost my declaring key 

Ay, godmother! I don’t see it, kleng-gen-deng-gen-deng! 
Ay, godmother! I don’t see it, kleng-gen-deng-gen-deng! 


“What do I hear, goddaughter! Such a young girl as you, you have 
lost your key! Look at my age and look at my key! See how pretty 
it is when people care for it!” 

The key of the old lady was shining like a mirror, it was yellow, green 
and blue, a true diamond. 


1 Literally: her eyes ran water. 
2 Literally: is not good for you. 
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“Godmother, I have not lost it, somebody has stolen it!” 

‘“T know. The person has an interest in the matter. Do you have an 
enemy ?”’ 

“T am friendly with everybody.” 

“Do you have a lover you do not encourage?” 

“No godmother, nobody cares for me and I don’t care for anybody.” 

“Well! Listen what to do. Go to the King, tell him what happened 
and make a good complaint.” 

The girl took herself! to the King. When she reached the entrance 
steps she met the dwarf. 


Good morning my dear fair little prince 

Good morning my dear fair little prince 

Half-high, half-low, I have lost my declaring key 

Ay, little prince! I don’t see it, kleng-gen-deng-gen-deng! 
Ay, little prince! 1 don’t see it, kleng-gen-deng-gen-deng! 


‘“T know where your key is. Promise that you will give what I ask 
for without conditions and I will bring it to you.” 

She accepted without explanation. Her mind was already getting 
heavier. The boy took the key out of his pocket: 

“Here is your key! Let us kiss, you must marry me!” 

She was angry but she had promised; she married the boy. That is 
why they say that in olden times a King’s son who was a dwarf married 
the prettiest girl in the land. 


ESEL BADYO.? 


Vwala?. Se te i Madam ak pu grén pitit gasd. Li pa te Zamé fé lot 
pitit, ti-gas6-a vini sii-lo-ta, Madam-la te-fin vye, yo rele-] Esél Badyo. 
Atd nu pa ta-di k6 sa, nu ta-di “Boge ba-m pu grén.”’ 

Esél se te pu bél zén-24, radat-sévis, laboryéz, li pa te Zim fé mama-l 
lapén, nu grén defo I’te-géné: Msye pa te-vle marye. 

“Kild w’a-ba-m ti-pitit-o? M’vye, u ri8, puki u pa marye ké tut mun ? 

— Pi ta, mama-o, pi ta. M’pa prese. 

—U pa prese? Li ta pitit, li ta pu u marye.” 

Mama-a gréné Saplét, li fé nevén, l’made Boge fé pitit-li gade ti-fi 
ti-gut. Li pa t’kdéné Esél te-rémé Cendrillonne. Cendrillonne se te u 
ti-gad-matég sal sd-mam, rad-li te-fé rapd, mé Ze-l te-klere k6 kukuy. 
Esél pa t’vle marye ak li pu I’pa fé mama-l rot, li vie bliye ti-fi-a, plis 
li vle bliye-l, plis li rémé-1. 

nu Zu Esél malad, i vwezinaz di mama-a: 

“Pitit-u rémé diza, l’ap-trope-u. Voye SaSe tut ti-fi u kéné pu vin 
distré-li, li fb, w’a-kab wé sa I’pito.”’ 

1 Literally: brought her body. 

* Cf. Baronga, Junod: 184. 
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Mama-a rekonét sa te-kab vre. Li voye SaSe tut ti-fi. Mazé Sdléy 
méné ko-li: ‘LO l’a-sati m’la, l’a-fu!’’ 
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Esél, Esél! Ti-ma-ni-ma. 
Esél Badyo! Ti-ma-ni-ma. 
Mamzél Soléy, ti-ma-ni-ma, 
Demad pu u, ti-ma-ni-ma, 
Sé bél mami, ti-ma-ni-ma, 
Esél malad, ti-ma-ni-ma, 
W’a-di-l ale, ti-ma-ni-ma. 
Mazé Lalin brote tét-li: “?n! Lo l’a-wé-m, mwé-mém pu grén I’a-vle.” 
Esél, Esél! Ti-ma-ni-ma. 
Esél Badyo! Ti-ma-ni-ma. 
Mamzél Lalin, ti-ma-ni-ma, 
Demad pu u, ti-ma-ni-ma, 
Sé bél mama, ti-ma-ni-m4, 
Esél malad, ti-ma-ni-ma, 
W’a-di-l ale, ti-ma-ni-ma. 
Mazé Lardz parét: “Se kat bél mwé bél! Kuma Esél ta-fé rémé pu 
lot ti-fi lo m’la ?”’ 
Esél, Esél! Ti-ma-ni-ma. 
Esél Badyo! Ti-ma-ni-ma. 
Mamzél Laroz, ti-ma-ni-ma, 
Demad pu u, ti-ma-ni-ma, 
Sé bel mama, ti-ma-ni-m4, 
Esél malad, ti-ma-ni-ma, 
W’a-di-l ale, ti-ma-ni-ma. 
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Yo pa te-voye rele La Cendrillonne, mé I’vini kamém. 

“Sa u vin SaSe bo isit ? 

— M’te-vini wé Esél, Madam. 

— Kumi pu Esél, Esél pitit mwé, ta-fé pu l’k6né i mun taku u? 

— Tapri suple Madam, te-m we-li! Di-li m’la!”’ 

Fsél, Esél! Ti-ma-ni-ma. 

Ese] Badyo! Ti-ma-ni-ma. 
La Cendrillonne, ti-ma-ni-ma, 
Demad pu u, ti-ma-ni-ma, 

Sé bél mama, ti-ma-ni-ma, 
Esél malad, ti-ma-ni-ma, 
W’a-di-l mote, ti-ma-ni-ma. 

Li respekte volote pitit-li. Li di Cendrillonne li kapab mite, mé pinga 
l’sal maS leskalye-yo 16 l’ap-pase. 

Rive l’rive na Sam-la, Esél pase mé su bra ti-fi-a, bra-yo netye, li 
pase mé su ti-traS-mel6-li, yo vini bél Sive swa, li mapé rapé-li u kwé 
se Saze Cendrillonne Saze! Esél ri “Ala kéta mama a-k6ta, l’a-di ’ki 
bel ti-fi sa-a?’’? Esél rele mama-li: 

“Mama, mama, vini wé kiSoy!”’ 

Apé pa repon. L’luvri pdt-la: mama-l te-kuSe plat até. We-y! 
L’muri 16ta! 


INSEL BADIO.! 


Voila! There was a woman with an only son. She had never had any 
other child, the boy had come late when she was already old, so they 
called him Insel Badio or as we should say nowadays ‘“‘God gave me 
only one.” 

Insel was a handsome young fellow, helpful and hardworking, he had 
never distressed his mother, he had only one defect: he did not want to 
marry. 

“When will you give me grandchildren! I am old, you are rich, why 
not marry like everybody ?” 

“Later, mother. I am not in a hurry.” 

“Not in a hurry! It is time, child, time for you to get married.” 

The mother told her beads, she made neuvaines? and prayed God to 
make her son look at girls a little more. She did not know that Insel 
loved Cendrillonne.? Cendrillonne was a little scullion extraordinarily 
dirty, her clothes were in rags but her eyes shone like fireflies. Insel 
did not want to marry her because his mother would be ashamed, he 





' Collected 10 years ago from a girl of Petit Trou de Nippes, 20 years old. 

* Sequence of nine special prayers or holy communions in order to obtain 
a particular grace. 

* Name of a heroine of French folk tales: Cinderella. 
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wished to forget the girl, but the more he wanted to forget her the 


more he loved her. 
One day he was 

already in love, he 

and entertain him. 
The mother thou 
Miss Sun came: 


Miss Moon came: 


sick, a neighbour told the mother: “Your child is 
is deceiving you. Ask every girl you know to come 
He is weak, you will see which one he prefers.” 
ght this might be true. She sent for every girl. 
“When he feels me there, he will run mad!” 


Insel, Insel! — Ti-man ni-man 

Insel Badio — Ti-man ni-man 

Miss Sun — Ti-man ni-man 

Is asking for you — Ti-man ni-man 
— Mother, dear — Ti-man ni-man 
Insel is sick — Ti-man ni-man 

Tell her to go away — Ti-man ni-man 


“‘When he sees me, he will want nobody but me.” 


Insel, Insel! — Ti-man ni-man 

Insel Badio — Ti-man ni-man 

Miss Moon — Ti-man ni-man 

Is asking for you — Ti-man ni-man 
— Mother, dear — Ti-man ni-man 
Insel is sick — Ti-man ni-man 

Tell her to go away — Ti-man ni-man 


Miss Rose appeared: ‘‘How pretty I look! How could Insel love 
another girl when I am there ?” 


Insel, Insel! — Ti-man ni-man 

Insel Badio — Ti-man ni-man 

Miss Rose — Ti-man ni-man 

Is asking for you — Ti-man ni-man 
— Mother, dear — Ti-man ni-man 
Insel is sick — Ti-man ni-man 

Tell her to go away — Ti-man ni-man 


They had not called for Cendrillonne, nevertheless she came. 
“What do you want over here ?”’ 
“T had come to see Insel, Madam.” 


“Insel, my child 


Insel, cannot know anybody like you.”’ 


‘Please, Madam, let me see him! Tell him I am here!” 


Insel, Insel! — Ti-man ni-man 

Insel Badio — Ti-man ni-man 

La Cendrillonne — Ti-man ni-man 

Is asking for you — Ti-man ni-man 
— Mother, dear — Ti-man ni-man 
Insel is sick — Ti-man ni-man 

Tell her to come up — Ti-man ni-man! 
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She respected the will of her child and told Cendrillonne to come up 
put to mind that the steps were not to be dirtied by her passage. 

As soon as she arrived in the room, Insel passed his hand over her 
arms, which became clean (by his contact). He passed his hand over 
her kinky hair,’ which grew silky, he touched her rags, how nicely dressed 
she became! Insel laughed: “‘How glad my mother will be, she will say, 
‘Who is this pretty girl?’”’ 

He called: ‘“‘Mother, Mother, come and see something!’’ No answer. 
He opened the door: his mother was lying flat on the ground. Alas! 
She had been dead for a long time. 


ZORAZ.? 


Ato te-g’ii ti-gasd, Zu li fét se Zu mama-l muri. Papa-l pra pu lot 
madam. Madam-la me&a, li fé pitit-la travay tut Zuné epi 10 sdléy 
kuSe li pa ba-] 4pé pu I’mazZe. 

Iu Zu pitit-la te gragu byé gragu li wé twa zoraz su tab-la. Zoraz-yo te 
rd, yo te mi, yo te Zon, u ta-di twa ti-bul 10. Li gade bo isit, li gade 
bo laba, li pa wé mun. Zoraz-yo briye. Li 16ze mé, li pra yun. Ala 
dus! Li pa t’24m kwé zoraz te kapab dus k6 sa, mé kata piti li te piti. 
Li gade de lezot-yo, 1’56ze bélmé-a. Sa madam-la a-di? Ala babye! 
Gragu pi fo pase rét,? li maze pu lot, epi l’rete pu ti-mdma, li maze 
dé-nye zoraz-la. 

Lo bélmé-a vin sot na Zadé-li, li pa Zwén zoraz-li li made: ‘‘Kot 
zoraz m’te-lese su tab-la ? U pa wé zoraz-mwé ? Mun ki pra zoraz-mwé se 
lapriyé pu l’lapriyé, m’a-fin-raSe tut po k’su ko-li.” , 

Ti-gas6-a pé 10 1-tade kuma bagay-la ap-ma§Se, tut ti-mun na kay-la 
kumase kriye, afos gragu na kd-yo, Madam-la pa vle ba-yo maze mém: 
“Nu maZe zoraz-mwé se b6, m’a-fé-n wé sa m’k6né!” Ti-bway-la pa 
domi tut lanwit. Ladémé I’al na simikyé su fos mama-li, l’made mama-li 
fé kisoy pu li. Eta l’ap-lapriyé li wé pu ti-grén zoraZ su patalé-li, li 
wete ti-grén-la voye-l Zete. Lo ti-bagay-la rive até de ti-rasin sdti na 
kd-] pléze até, pu ti-féy vét sot na tét-li. Pitit-la gade byé gade epi 
l’Sate: 

















Zoraz-mwé le-ve, le- ve zoraz-mwé, Zoraz-mwé le-ve, le- 


1 Literally: on her melon slices. Name of a coiffure used only by 
women having very short kinky hair: the hair is dressed in a great number 
of plaits (20 to 100) running one into the other and leaving regular furrows 
compared to the marks appearing on the melon. 

* Cf. Bourgogne (France), Beauvois: 246; Ajati, Cardinall: 227. 

3 Proverb. 
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ve zoraz-mwé!Ay! zoraZ-mwé Ay! zoraZ-mwé M’dlo na Ze pu u zoraz-mwé! 


Zoraz-mwé puse, puse zoraz-mwé! 
Zoraz-mwé puse, puse zoraz-mwé! 

Ay! zoraz-mwé, ay! zoraz-mwé, 

M’dlo! na Ze pu u zoraz-mwé, 

M’dlo na Ze pu u zoraz-mwé! 

Zoraz-la gradi, l’gradi, tak pitit-la ap-Sate, tak l’ap-gradi. 
Zoraz-mwé fleri, fleri zoraz-mwé! 
Zoraz-mwé fleri, fleri zoraz-mwé !* 
Flé parét na tut bras pye zoraz-la. 
Zoraz-mwé doéné, d6né zoraz-mwé! 
Zoraz-mwé d6né, déné zoraz-mwé! 

Flé tobe tut até-a blaS, mé na plas Sak flé u wé pu ti-bul vet. 
Zoraz-mwé grosi, grosi zoraz-mwé! 
Zoraz-mwé grosi, grosi zoraz-mwé! 

U wé gro zoraz vét su pye-bwa-a. 

Zoraz-mwé mi no, mi nd zoraz-mwé! 
Zoraz-mwé mi no, mi nd zoraz-mwé! 

Zoraz-yo vin Zon u t’a-di ti-bul lo. 

Zoraz-mwé bese, bese zoraz-mwé! 
Zoraz-mwé bese, bese zoraz-mwé! 

Zoraz-la bese, pitit-la pra yun li maze epi 1’S6Ze dét-li, li pra tak li 
kapab pote, l’rive ka bélmé-a: 

“Gade parese-a, kote u soti, u t’ap-fé rul? Ba-m zoraz sa-yo. 

— Se pu u m’te-podte-yo vini wi mama. M’wé kuma u t’ap-babye 
pu zoraz-yo ayé, m’Zwén sa-yo m’pote-yo vini pu u.” 

Li pra zoraz-yo, li pa di mési, li pa kale-yo, l’ap-mdde I’ap-vale, 
l’ap-mdde l’ap-vale “Ala b6 zoraz! Vin mdtre-m kote u pra-yo.”’ Pitit-la 
fé kd si l’pa tade “Si u pa mdtre-m Simé-a m’a-kraze-u ak tal6 patuf- 
mwé.”’ 

Ti-gasd-4 méné-l na simikyé. Li wé pye zoraz-la, I’kuri su li, pitit-la 
Sate: 

Zoraz-mwé leve, leve zoraz-mwé! 
Zoraz-mwé leve, leve zoraz-mwé! 


1 The ‘““M”’ of “M’dlo” is scarcely heard in singing, most people drop it 
entirely, but the informant emphasized it when the words were spoken for 
an exact recording. 

2 We are giving here and in the following stanzas only the changing part 
of the song, for the burden refer to the first stanza. 
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Ld Madam-la rive aba pye zoraz l’pa sa pra pu grén zoraz “‘Vin mote 
pye zoraz-la ti-gas6, u piti, bras-yo p’ap-kraze.” Pitit-la te i b6 ti-mun, 
li Sate: 

Zoraz-mwé bese, bese zoraz-mwé! 
Zoraz-mwé bese, bese zoraz-mwé! 

Li te-vle keyi kek zorazZ ba Madam-la. Mé fam-la pa lese-] ta, 10 li 
we pye bwa-a ’p-bese, li grépe su li taku makak. Li Sita, li maze, li 
maze, Zuk ta vat-li vin réd taku i tabu. Li desaén. U ta-kwé I’ta kota 
ak pitit-la, bisi! L’Zalu, li vle tuye-l pu I’pra pye zoraz-la pu li mém 
pu grén. Li kuri su ti-bway-la, li di l’ap-fin-kaba-l Zodi-a, li kuri grépe 
su zoraz-la, Madam-la grépe déyé li. Li fese k0-l até eta l’ap-Sate: 

Zoraz-mwé leve, leve zoraz-mwé! 
Zoraz-mwé leve, leve zoraz-mwé! 
Zoraz-la leve l’leve... bélmé-a sable & ti-pwé. 
Zoraz-mwé kase, kase zoraz-mwé! 
Zoraz-mwé kase, kase zoraz-mwé! 

U tade i bri taku si se te loraz, ka-la-ta-ka-u! Zoraz-la tdbe ak 
madam-la, li kraze tut kd-l su tdb-yo. Pitit-la tuné lakay-li, li Zwén 
tut ti-mun gragu. Li fin tuye mama-yo, li truve respésab pitit. Li tuné 
na simikyé-a, li fé zoraz-la puse pu I’kab Zwén maze pu I’ba-yo. 

Depi Zu sila-a tu-le-bmaté si u pase na Simé simikyé-a w’a-wé i ti- 
gas6 k’apr’al lavil ak pu S$az zoraz. Se ti-gas6 m’t’ap-pale-u-la, 10 I’fin 
keyi zoraz-li, li pa Zam bliye di pye zoraz-la leve. Li leve, li leve k6-1 vin 
fé... se putét sa u pa sa weé-l, mwé-mém k’ap-pale m’pa Zamé wé-l, 
mé m’k6né I’la. 


THE ORANGES.! 


Now there was a little boy; the day he was born his mother died. 
His father took another wife. This wife was wicked, she made the child 
work all day long and then, when the sun had set, she did not give him 
anything to eat. 

One day when the child was very hungry he saw three oranges on the 
table. They were round, they were ripe, they were yellow, you would 
think they were three balls of gold. He looked on this side, he looked 
on that, he did not see anyone. The oranges shone. He stretched out 
his hand and took one. How sweet! He had never thought oranges 
could be so sweet, but as for their size they were very small. He looked 
at the others, then thought of his stepmother. What will the woman 
say? What a lot of grumbling! Hunger is stronger than shame.? He ate 
another one, stopped for a moment and ate the last one. 





1 Heard years ago from a boy of ten called Leogane living in the hills of 
Thor in the neighbourhood of Port-au-Prince. 
* Proverb. 
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When the stepmother came back from her garden she did not find 
her oranges; she asked: 

“Where are the oranges I left on the table? Did you see my oranges? 
Whoever took my oranges must pray (God), I will take all the skin off 
his body.” 

The little boy was afraid when he heard how the thing was going. 
All the children of the house began to cry from hunger,! the woman did 
not want to give them food at all. 

“You have eaten my oranges, all right, I will show you what I know.” 

The little boy did not sleep all night. The next day he went to the 
cemetery, to his mother’s grave, and asked his mother to do something 
for him. While he was praying he saw an orange seed on his trousers, 
he took it off and threw it away. When the little thing reached the 
ground, two small roots came out of its body and plunged into the 
ground and a small green leaf came out of its head. The child looked 
carefully and then sang: 

My orange grow, grow my orange! 

My orange grow, grow my orange! 

Ay! my orange, ay! my orange! 

I am in tears because of you, my orange! 
I am in tears because of you, my orange! 

The orange (tree) grew very much, the more the child sang, the more 

it grew. 
My orange, flower, flower my orange! 
My orange, flower, flower my orange! 
Flowers appeared in every branch of the orange tree. 
My orange, bear fruits, bear fruits my orange! 
My orange, bear fruits, bear fruits my orange! 
The flowers fell, all the ground was white (with them), but in place 
of each flower you could see a small green ball. 

My orange, grow big, grow big my orange! 
My orange, grow big, grow big my orange! 

You saw big green oranges on the tree. 
My orange, ripen, ripen my orange! 
My orange, ripen, ripen my orange! 

The oranges grew yellow, you would think them balls of gold. 
My orange, bend down, bend down my orange! 
My orange, bend down, bend down my orange! 

The orange (tree) bent down, the child took one and ate it, then he 


thought of his debt, he took as many as he could manage and came to 
the house of his stepmother. 


1 Literally: by dint of hunger in body their. 
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“Look at this lazy boy, where do you come from, you were roaming 
about ? Give me these oranges.” 

“I brought them for you, mother. I saw how you were scolding 

about the oranges yesterday. I found these so I have brought them for 
you.” 
" She took the oranges without thanking, she did not peel them, she 
bit and swallowed: ‘‘What good oranges! Show me where you got 
them.” The child acted as if he had not heard. “If you don’t show 
me the road, I will crush you with the heel of my slipper.” 

The little boy led her to the cemetery. She saw the orange tree and 
ran to it, the child sang: 


My orange, rise up, rise up my orange! 
My orange, rise up, rise up my orange! 


When the woman reached the foot of the orange tree she could not 
take even one orange. ‘‘Climb the orange tree, boy, you are small, the 
branches will not break.’’ The child was good so he sang: 


My orange, bend down, bend down my orange! 
My orange, bend down, bend down my orange! 


He wanted to pick some oranges for the woman, but she did not give 
him time, when she saw the tree bending down she climbed on it like 
a monkey. She sat down and ate till her stomach was stiff as a drum. 
She went down. You would think that she would be pleased with the 
child — none of that! She was jealous, she wanted to kill him to take 
the orange tree for herself alone. 

She dashed at the boy saying that she would make an end of him 
this very day. He ran to the orange tree and climbed on it, the woman 
climbed behind him. He threw himself down to the ground and sang: 


My orange, rise up, rise up my orange! 
My orange, rise up, rise up my orange! 


The orange tree rose and rose so much the stepmother seemed a small 
point. 
My orange, break, break my orange! 
My orange, break, break my orange! 


You heard a noise as if it were thunder, boom, boom! The tree fell 
with the woman, she broke all her body on the graves. The child came 
back home and found all the children hungry. He had killed their 
mother, he was responsible for their maintenance. He went back to the 
cemetery and had the orange tree grow so that he could find food for 
them. 

From that day, every morning if you pass by the road to the 
cemetery you will see a little boy going to the town with a load of 
oranges. It is the little boy I was speaking of, when he has picked his 
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oranges he never forgets to tell the tree to rise up. It rises very high, its 
stem grows very small, that is why you cannot see it, even I who am 
speaking, I have never seen it, but I know it is there. 


Se te de ti-fi. Mama-yo muri kite-yo. Papa-a pra pitit-yo rémét 
bélmé. U Zu fam-la t’apr’al lavil li bay Sak ti-fi-yo pu papé koté pu 
netwaye, li di: 

“M’ape-soti, 16 m’tuné se pu m’Zwén tut kot6-a netwaye.”’ 

Ti-mun-yo travay rod. Na f6 pi gro pané-a yo Zwén pu vye zoraz Sé5, 
Ti-mun-yo gragu, yo maZe zoraz-la. Li te dus, siro sik! Li te-gé pu sél 
ti-grén, ti-mun-yo sere-]. Lo bélmé-a vini li made pu I’wé travay-yo. 

“Kote zoraZ m’te-mete na f6 pané-a? M’ap-tuye-nu, nu mét raze 
kaga-nu.” 

Pitit yo pé, yo pra ti-grén-la, yo SaSe plate-l pu l’sa fé zoraz pu rémét 
Madam-la. Yo Sate ii ti-Sate pu li: 

Zoraz-mwé m’ap-plate-u 

M’ap-plate-u wi zoraz-mwé! 

Zis papa-m vini zoraz-mwé 

Zis papa-m vini zoraz-mwé 

Samadi tréma zoraz-mwé! 
Yo plate ti-grén-la. 

Zoraz-mwé leve nd 

Leve n6 wi zoraz-mwé! 
Zoraz-la fé de ti-féy. 

Zoraz-mwé gradi nd 

Gradi n6é wi zoraz-mwé! 
Zoraz-la vin roté kay-la. 

Zoraz-mwé braSe nd 

BraSe n6 wi zoraz-mwé! 
Zoraz-la fé bra, li vini lazé sa (gesture of stretching the arms). 

Zoraz-mwé but6né 

But6né wi zoraz-mwé! 
Zoraz-la fé bél but6d na tut bras-yo. 

Zoraz-mwé mete flé 

Mete flé wi zoraz-mwé! 
U we bél ti-flé blaS kote k’te-gé but6. 

Zoraz-mwé grosi nd 

Grosi n6é wi zoraz-mwé! 


, 


1 No title given. For ref. see ‘“‘Zoraz.’ 
? Meaning not understood by teller. 
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U wé bé ti-bul vét su pye bra-a. 

Zoraz-mwé rék n6é rék 
Rék n6 rék wi zoraz-mwé! 

Zoraz-yo bé pu tufe. 

Zoraz-mwé Z6n no Z6n 

Z6n no Z6n wi zoraz-mwé! 
Zoraz-yo pra kulé yo prét pu mi. 

Zoraz-mwé mi nd mi 

Mi no mi wi zoraz-mwé! 

Ti-mun-yo keyi pu papé zoraz pote bay madam-la. Li di se ti-bul siik 
afds dus, se pu l’al-kupe tut zoraZ-yo pu I’sere pu Il’maze. L’made kot 
pye zoraz. Yo méné-l. Li mdte pye zoraz-la. Ti-mun-yo Sate: 

Bélmé te-di l’ape 

Tuye-nu wi zoraz-mwé! 
Madam-la ap-maZe, tak l’ap-keyi tak l’ap-maze. 

Beélmé te-di l’ape 

KOSe-nu wi zoraz-mwé! 
Madam-la pare ko-] pu I’desan. Ti-mun-yo pra: 

Zoraz-mwé mite no, 

Mite no wi zoraz-mwé! 

Zoraz-la mite, mite... wi l’miite. Tét gra-mun-la vire, pye zoraz 
sot tobe aro kraze, tuné pusyé, pésdn pa Zwén zorazZ pu yo maze. Gra- 
mun-la tuné bwa briile, pye-zora% tuné bwa briile. Se bwa sa ki briile 
na dé-nye peyi. Se sa ki fé nu Zwén bwa pu nu briile. 


THE LEGEND OF THE FIREWOOD.! 


There were two little girls. Their mother died.? Their father took them 
and gave them to a stepmother. One day when the woman was 
going to town she gave each girl a basket of cotton to clean and said: 

“T am going out, when I come back I must find all this cotton cleaned.”’ 

The children worked very hard. At the bottom of the bigger basket 
they found an orange, dry and ugly. They were hungry so they ate the 
orange. It was as sweet as cane syrup!* It had only one seed, which 
the children kept. When the stepmother came back she wanted to see 
their work. 

! Same informant as Diyote and The Legend of the Rose-Bush. 

* Literally: mother their died left them. 

3 Literally: it was sweet, syrup sugar! There are two kinds of cane 
syrup: gro siro (big syrup) and siro sik (sugar syrup). The gro siro is darker 
and leaves a black deposit at the bottom of its container. The siro sik is 
of a light brown and leaves a deposit of sugar crystals. 
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“Where is the orange I had put at the bottom of the basket? I will 
kill you, you may pull up your skirt.”? 

The children were afraid, they took the seed and tried to plant it, to 
have it grow oranges to give back to the woman. They sang a little 
song for the seed. 

My orange, I am planting you 
My orange, I am planting you 
Till my father comes, my orange 
Till my father comes, my orange 
Samadi tronman,® my orange! 
They planted the seed. 
My orange, begin, 
Begin, my orange! 
The orange had two small leaves. 
My orange, grow up, 
Grow up, my orange! 
The tree grew to the height of the house. 
My orange, branch, 
Branch, my orange! 
The tree branched and became this big (gesture). 
My orange, bud, 
Bud, my orange! 
The orange had lovely buds in all its branches. 
My orange, bloom, 
Bloom, my orange! 
You saw beautiful white blossoms where there had been buds. 
My orange, grow big, 
Grow big, my orange! 
There were small green balls on the tree. 
My orange, grow reck,° 
Grow reck, my orange! 
The oranges were ready for ripening.* 
My orange, grow yellow, 
Grow yellow, my orange! 
The oranges coloured, they were almost ripe. 
My orange, ripen, 
Ripen, my orange! 

1 The “kaga’”’ or “‘taga’”’ is not a true skirt, rather a waist-piece. 

* The meaning of these words was not understood by the informant. 

3 For the meaning of ‘‘rék’”’ see The Tale of the Pumpkin Garden. 


4 Literally: good for smother. To make the fruit ripen out of a tree, they 
bury it under straw: the straw smothers it. 
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The children picked a basket of oranges and brought them to the 
woman. She said that they were as sweet as sugar lumps and that she 
would cut all the oranges to put them aside to eat them. She asked 
where the orange tree was. They took her there. She climbed the tree. 
The children sang: 

Our stepmother said 
She would kill us, my orange! 
The woman picked and ate indefinitely. 


Our stepmother said 
She would skin us, my orange! 
The woman prepared herself to go down. The children resumed: 
My orange, rise up, 
Rise up, my orange! 

The orange tree rose, it rose and rose. The old lady grew dizzy, the 
tree fell and was crushed, it became dust and nobody found oranges 
to eat. The old lady became firewood and the orange tree became fire- 
woog. It is this wood that is burnt in every country. That is why we 
find wood to burn. 


Se te i Msye ak pu Madam. Msye-a te-rémé Madam-la sita li pa te-vle 
li fé okén travay. Li rete tut Zuné lakay k6 présés, li pa mém fé ti-ménay 
pu k6ét-li. AtO Msye-a vin muri. Madam-la kriye két kriye-li. Vwezinaz 
vini, yo ride-li tut premye mwa, apre “‘Béswa dam!’ tut mun rete 
lakay-yo. 

Madam-la di kuma pu I’fé, li pa k6n travay, li pa kon plate. Li Sita 
la, yo ba-l tut afé-l. Se Msye ki fé tut e-di-tut pu ba-li. Li pa t’fini 
képran bagay-la nét. Ato Msye-a pédi pu li. Lo l’wé sa li di: 

‘“M’pa sa rete k6 sa, fO m’al SaSe kote Msye G§ateiis-la ye.’’ Msye-a 
te-rele Gateiis. 

Li pra ru-li, l’apr’al SaSe-li na Zadé. Lo I’rive, li Sate wi ti-Sate: 

A.. Gateiis muri vre Zumadyo? 
Se li pa te muri Zumadyo 
Hu-la pa ta na mé-m 

Gateiis muri Zumadyo 

GAateiis muri Zumadyo! 


1 No title given. Probably an altered variant of a tale where all work 
is taboo for the young woman. For ref. see: South Africa, Comhaire, vol. IT: 
202—203. 

? Well-known dance song often sung at the end of rural and urban dancing 
parties. 

* Meaning not understood by informant. Probably a deformation of 
“Zu maldydk”’ = the day of evil-eye, of ill-luck. 

“Se = ai. 
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Madam-la kumase fuye, tak l’ap-Sate l’ap-fuye tru. 


A.. Gateiis muri vre Zumadyo 
Se li pa te muri Zumadyo 
Hu-la pa ta na mé-m 

Gateiis muri Zumadyo 

Gateiis muri Zumadyo! 


Ato té-a vin mu-mu, li fuye fasil, Madam-la ap-ratre aba té. Li fuye 
tuZu. Mun we-li, yo kuri vini. L’fin ratre aba té, yo pa Zam Zwén-li. 


THE WIDOW WHO VANISHED.! 


There were a man and a woman. The man loved the woman so much 
he did not want her to do any work. She remained all day at home 
like a princess, she did not even do a little household work for herself. 
Well, the man came to die. The woman wept a great deal. The neigh- 
bours came and helped her during the whole first month; afterwards, 
“Good night, lady!’’ everybody remained in his house. . 

The woman asked (herself) how she would manage, she did not know 
how to work, she did not know how to plant, she (always) sat there, 
they gave her everything. It was her husband who did all kinds of 
things to give her. She had not wholly understood her distress (till now). 
Now, her husband was lost to her. When she saw that she said: 

“T can’t stay like this, I must find where Mr. Ganteus is.’”’ The man 
was called Ganteus. 

She took his hoe and went to find him in his garden. When she arrived, 
she sang a little song: 


Ah! Ganteus is dead indeed, Jumadio! 
If he were not dead, jumadio 

This hoe would not be in my hands. 
Ganteus is dead, jumadio 

Ganteus is dead, jumadio! 


The woman began digging, the more she sang (the more) she dug 
a hole: 
Ah! Ganteus is dead indeed, jumadio! 
If he were not dead, jumadio 
This hoe would not be in my hands. 
Ganteus is dead, jumadio 
Ganteus is dead, jumadio! 


Now the soil became quite soft and easy to dig, the woman was 
entering into the ground. She still dug. People saw her and hastened. 
She had entirely entered into the ground, they never found her. 


1 Same informant as Diyote, Jeanne Pélissier, Petit Trou. 
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I. TALES WITH HUMAN CHARACTERS 


B. WITHOUT SUPERNATURAL ELEMENT 
Loyiz.1 


Lo Ma Bote? fin gra nét li marye ak pu Zén gas6, 6nét sa mama, se 
domay li pa t’gé laza. Ma Bote fé pu grén pitit, yi pitit-fi ki vini bél 
taku mama-li, yo te rele-] Loyiz. AtO papa-a muri, Ma Bote al rete na 
bwa ak pitit-li, li pa t’vle made, li pa t’vle mun k6né pozisy6-li. 

U zu pitit Rwa t’ap-laSaS pétad maré li rive Zuk duva laturaz ti-kay 
Medam-yo. Loyiz t’ap-pase muSwa aba toénél-la. Ti-gasd-a di: 

“Ala bél! Fi sa-a se pa-m!”’ 

Ladémé li mete vye rad su li taku travayé. Li rive ka mun-yo: 

“U pa bezwé mun pu travay? M’pa mun isit, papa-m muri, mama-m 
muri, m’pa k6né kik6k na peyi-a, u pa sa fé-m Zwén kiSOy m’ta kapab fé ? 

— Po gyab! Mama, anu pra-l pu kupe bra!”’ 

Ma Bote di: 

“MOfi, nu pa gé laza, nu pa gé fami isit, mé u kapab ride-nu. Kay-la 
piti, pa gé plas pu u, mé tuzu rete pwa na mamit-la, u p’ap make maze. 
Mé ras-la, al kupe bra pu nu!” 

Nom-la ale. Li kumase travay. Ato pitit Rwa pa t’z4m kupe bra. 
Li buke tuswit mé I’pa vle ratre. Li hi, hi! RaS-la make bra-a vin kupe 
pye-li. Msyo rele sa l’pa k6né. Li di: ‘“‘Metye sa-a pa pu mwé, l’a-tuye- 
mwé!”’ Li pra bra k’te fin kupe-a epi I’tréné k0-l Zuk ka Medam-yo. 

Eta Ma Bote ap-lave pye-a, ddoye-li, li di ti-fi-a: 

“Ala révé! Lavil lwé, sa pu n’fé ak ndm-la? Pye-l blese malonét. 

— Lalin klé, lapli p’ap-tdbe, m’a-tan pu nat pu li duva ti-bayé-a.”’ 

Li tan nat-la. Sdléy kuSe, mun-yo maZe, yo fémé kay epi yo domi. 
Ma Bote leve lanwit, li tade a ti-Sate na laku-a. Li kute sa Sate-a di: 
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Ma-da Bo-te, Ma-da Bo-te mwé pa sa dd-mi la, pye mwé! 


Mada Bote, Mada Bote 
Mwé pa sa domi la, pye-mwé! 
Mada Bote, Mada Bote 
Mwé pa sa domi la, pye-mwé! 


“Loyiz, pitit-mwé, ndm-la ’pe sufri, vin tréné nat-liZuk su pa pot-la.”’ 
Li kéta, li di gremesi Bddye I’te-rete ak mun Saritab. Li fé k6 si 
lap-domi. pu ti kadé pase, Sate-a pra akd: 





‘Cf. Trinidad, Parsons MAFLS 26 I: 31; Dominique, ibid. 426. 
* Heroine of another quite popular tale. 
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Mada Bote, Mada Bote 
Mwé pa sa domi la, pye-mwé! 
Mada Bote, Mada Bote 
Mwé pa sa domi la, pye-mwé! 
“Loyiz, pitit-mwé, fé frét derd, luvri pdt-la pu li kab tan nat-linj 
kay.”’ 
Loyiz ale, l’luvri pot-la, Msyo-a tan nat-li, Loyiz fémé pdt epi l’al 
kuSe na Sam-li. KuSe I’kuSe ti Sate-a pra: 
Mada Bote, Mada Bote 
Mwé pa sa domi la, pye-mwé! 
Mada Bote, Mada Bote 
Mwé pa sa domi la, pye-mwé! 
“Loyiz, pitit-mwé, sa pu n’fé pu ndm-la pe ti-gut ? Al di-l pra kurai, 
démé n’a méné-] lopital.”’ 
Loyiz proSe pu l’pale ném-la, |’te-vle fé-] rdt pu tut kapé I’t’ap-fé, 
ti-gasd-a kumase pale Swi-Swi ba-li, li bese. 
“Méné-m na Sam-u, Loyiz, se na Sam-u sélma m’a-kapab domi.” 
Loyiz gade ném-la, li luvri Ze-] tu gra su li, ndm-la rot, li wé se pa sa 
’te-kwé, li di: 
“Ané no, Loyiz, ané nd, tét-mwé k’ap-varye ak dulé-a.”’ 
Li lese mun-yo ddmi Zuk sdléy leve. 
U k6né mun-yo marye? Marye byé marye. 


LOYSE.! 





When My Beauty was fully grown up she married a young boy, quite | 


accomplished, it was a pity he did not have money. My Beauty had 
an only child, a girl who became as pretty as her mother, she was called 
Loyse. Now the father died; My Beauty went to live in the woods 
with her child, she did not want to beg and she did not want people 
to know her plight.’ 

One day the King’s child was hunting the wild guinea hens, he 
arrived before the fence of the house of these women. Loyse was ironing 
some handkerchiefs under the bower. The boy said (to himself): 

“How pretty! This girl will be mine.’’ 

The next day he dressed himself in old clothes like a labourer. He 
went to the house of the women: 

“Do you need somebody to work (for you)? I am not from here; 
my father is dead, my mother is dead, I do not know anybody in this 
district. Can you help me to find something I could do?” 





1 Heard about 10 years ago from a girl of Leogane. 
* Literally: know position her. 
3 Literally: girl this it mine. 
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“Poor chap!! Mother, let us take him to cut our wood!”’ 

My Beauty said: 

‘My son, we have no money, we have no family here, but you can 
help us. The house is small, there is no place for you, but there are 
always some beans left in the pot, you will not lack food. Here is the ax, 
go and cut some wood for me.” 

The man went away. He began to work. Now the King’s child had 
never cut any wood. He was soon tired but he did not want to go back. 
He gave some wearied strokes,* the ax missed the wood and cut his 
foot. He cried without knowing it. He said: ‘This work is not for me, 
it will kill me!’” He took the wood already cut and crawled with it to 
the house of the women. 

While My Beauty was washing and dressing the foot she told her 
daughter: ‘“‘What a nuisance! The town is far, what shall we do with 
this man? His foot is badly wounded.” 

“The moon is bright, the rain will not fall, I will spread a mat for him 
before the gate.” 

She spread the mat. The sun set, these people ate, they closed the 
door and slept. My Beauty awoke during the night, she heard a song in 
the yard, she listened to the words: 


Madam Beauty, Madam Beauty, 
I cannot sleep there, my foot! 
Madam Beauty, Madam Beauty, 
I cannot sleep there, my foot! 


“Loyse, my child, this man is suffering, take his mat to the door 
sill.’’8 

He was glad, he said that thanks to God he was living with charitable 
people. He made as if he were asleep. A quarter of an hour passed, the 
song took up again: 


Madam Beauty, Madam Beauty, 
I cannot sleep there, my foot! 
Madam Beauty, Madam Beauty, 
I cannot sleep there, my foot! 


“Loyse, my child, it is cold outside, open the door so that he will be 
able to spread his mat in.” 

Loyse went to open the door, the man spread his mat, Loyse closed 
the door and went to lie down in her room. She was scarcely in bed 
when the song took up: 

1 Literally: poor devil. 

* They imitate the working of a tired man instead of explaining this in 
words. 

* Literally: come haul mat his till on step door the. 
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Madam Beauty, Madam Beauty, 
I cannot sleep there, my foot! 
Madam Beauty, Madam Beauty, 
I cannot sleep there, my foot! 


“Loyse, my child, what shall we do to make this man hold his tongue 
a little? Go and tell him to cheer up, tomorrow we will take him to the 
hospital.”’ 

Loyse came nearer to speak with the man, she wanted to shame him 
for his cowardice, the boy began to speak to her in a low voice, she 
stooped to him: 

“Bring me to your bed, Loyse, it is in your room only that I will be 
able to sleep.” 

Loyse looked at the man, she opened her eyes wide upon him, he was 
ashamed, he saw that he was wrong in what he thought, and said: 

“Nothing, Loyse, nothing, I was raving because of the pain.””? 

He let the women sleep till sunrise. 

Do you know that they got married? Married, well married. 


Te gé ii Msye k’t’ap-pase gra Somé. Te-gé u Madam k’te-rete ak fi-li 
na i ti-kay na bwa. Madam-la di: “‘Msyo, u pa vle vin kupe bwa-a pu 
mwé ? 

— M’prese. 

— Vin kupe bwa-a ki mapé bezwé kupe la-a.”’ 

Li vini. Ki l’kémase kupe bwa, I’fé raS-la pra na pye-l, I’di ra5-la 
blese-], l’mete Madam-la na ii révé. Li di: 

“Madam! 

— Dyote!’* Msye te rele Diyote. 

““Madam, pye-mwé! 

— Preferama m’pa t’rele Msyo-a.”’ 

Msyg pa ba-l loe pu maze, pu I’bwe dlo, pu l’bale, i sé] tuma na ko-l: 
pye-a. Madam te-gé ii ti-fi-y’ te-rele Mari. Msyo made te, |’made dlo 
pu l’bwé, Madam pa sa ale I’voye Mari. 

“Madam! 

— Diyote! 

— Madam, pye-mwé, m’ap-made-u ti-gut buyd, suple Madam. 

— Mari ba-l ti-gut buyé!”’ 

L’rete i méma. “‘Madam! 

— Diyote. 

— M’made-u pémisy6 pu m’mete pye-a pu kote. 

— Mari al SaSe pu kote pu I’mete pye-a.”’ 

1 Literally: head mine which was varying with pain the. 

2 No title given. For ref. see ‘‘Loyiz.”’ 
3 Name mispronounced the first time. 
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U ti-méma. “Ay! Madam-o . . . pye-a’p’fé-m mal. 

— Mari, al wé sa Msyo-a gépé. 

— M’ap-made ii zorye suple Madam. 

— Mari pra zorye bay Msys.” 

L’vle Séy ato. “Mari al SaSe 0 Sy bay Msyo-a, se pye-a k’ap-fé-l mal.” 
Séy-la pa ro ase. “Mari, al pra pi gro Séy, Séy-la tro ba.” 

L’made kaban pu I|’mete pye-a. “Ala tuma Msyg-a mete-n! Mari 
raze kaban pu Msyo-a.”’ L’vle lave pye-a. “‘Mari, al Sofe dlo pu lave 
pye-a.”” 

Mari pa gé ta pra suf. Tut ta Madam-la pe hele-1: 

“Mari, vin mete mamit na dife pu fé arurut ba Msyg-a! 

Mari, vin mete tét Msyg-a pi ro pu sa-l pa mote! 

Mari, al pra vatay pu vate pye-a but-a-but!” 

Mari fé pu kut kole, li pra pye-a leve-l frape-] até, di se pu I’ba-] 
trakilite zoréy-li epi pra bra Msyo, mete Msye dérd pu I’pase-l. Ld 
I’fin wete bagay desadoye pye-a, Msyo Diyote pa t’gé apé. 

Yo todye ke levit-li, pusade Diyote, kale-] byé kale. L’t’ap-fé sa pu 
I'ta-pra labitasy6. Ala Diyote! 


DIYOTE.! 


There was a man passing by the highway. There was a woman who 
lived with her daughter in a small house in the woods. The woman said: 
“Sir, do you want to come and cut some wood for me?” 

“T am in a hurry.” 

“Come and cut this wood which is somewhat in need of cutting.” 

He came. As he was just beginning to cut the wood, he had the ax 
catch his foot, he said that the ax had wounded him, he put the woman 
into trouble. He said: 

“Madam!” 

“Diyote!’’ (The gentleman was called Diyote.) 

“Madam, my foot!” 

“T had better not to have called this gentleman.”’ 

The man did not give her time to eat, to drink, to sweep. One sole 
complaint :* his foot.+ 

The woman had a daughter called Mary. The man asked for tea, the 
woman had to call for Mary. As soon as she had given him tea, he asked 
for some water to drink, the woman could not go, she sent Mary. 

“Madam !” 

“Diyote!”’ 

“Madam, my foot! I will ask you for some broth, if you please, 
Madam.” 





Dictated and checked by Jeanne Pélissier, woman from Petit Trou de 
Nippes, 50 years old. 

* Literally: one only torment in body his. 
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“Mary, give him some broth!” 

He stopped for a moment. “‘Madam!”’ 

“Diyote!” 

“T am asking your permission to put the foot somewhere.”’ 

“Mary, find a place for him to put his foot.” 

A little moment. ‘‘Ay! Madam, the foot aches...” 

“Mary, see what is the matter with this man.” 

“T will ask a pillow, if you please, Madam.”’ 

“Mary, give the gentleman a pillow.’ 

Then he wanted a chair. 

“Mary, find a chair for the gentleman,? his foot is aching.”’ 

The chair was not high enough. 

“Mary, take a higher chair, this one is too low.” 

He asked for a bed to put his foot. 

“What trouble this man has put us in! Mary, fix a bed for him.” 

He wanted to wash the foot. 

“Mary, heat the water to wash his foot.” 

Mary had no time to breathe. All the time the woman was calling her. 

“Mary, put the pot on the fire to make some arrow-root for the 
gentleman!” 

“Mary, raise the head of the gentleman to prevent a coming-up of 
his blood!” 

“Mary, take a fan to fan the foot from very near.” 

Mary got angry;° she lifted up the foot and knocked it on the ground. 
She told him to leave her ears in peace. Then she took the arms of the 
gentleman and stretched him out to dress his foot. When she had 
taken off the bandage,* Diyote did not have anything (wrong with him). 

They twisted the tail of his coat, they pushed him and beat him 
very hard. He was doing that to take away their property. What a 
Diyote! 


DOMINA.® 


Se te i Madam ki te rete na ii ti-kay lwé-lwé na bwa, pa t’gé bitasyé 
bd sa-a mém. Madam-la te vye, l’pa t’gé mari, l’pa t’gé pitit, pésdn pa 
t’rete ak li afos li te dezagreyab. 

pu Zu li wé a bél ti-zén-za k’ap-pase na gra Simé. Li rele-l pu I’ vin 
kupe bwa pu li. Ti gasd-a pa vle. Li prémét-li gro laz@a. Atd ndm-la 
pa t’kén kupe bwa, raS-la pra na pye-l, li bize rete, sdléy kuSe I’vle fe 
rut-li, l’pa kapab, li 16ze k0d-1 duva pdt-la. Madam-la te-rele Domina. 








1 Literally: Mary take pillow give Sir. 

? Literally: go search a chair give gentleman the. 

3 Literally: Mary made one stroke-of anger. 

* Literally: when she finished take-off thing undress foot the. 
5 For ref. see ‘“‘Loyiz.”’ 
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Li ba-l maze, li vire-tuné epi I’fémé pot, I’kuSe. Msye-a faSe, li di: “Ala 
malonét Madam-la malonét, si l’b6 pu li l’a-wé.”’ 
L’rete na seré, li SdzZe, li SdZe... epi li Sate i ti-Sate: 





ee | 
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Pis-o Domina! Pis-o Domina! Pis ape-mdde-m Domina 
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M’pasa pa-le m’pa sa dd-mi Domina, Pis ape-mdde-m Domina! 





Pis-o Domina, pis-o Domina 
Pis ape mdde-m Domina 
M’pa sa pale, m’pa sa domi 
Domina, pis ape-mdde-m Domina! 
Se te i ti-zZénes, vwa-l f6, Domina leve na domi, li vire su kaban-li, 
plis li vire plis Ze-] vin klé. “Sa pu m’fé pu ndm-la pe?” L’luvri pot-la. 
“Sa u vile? 
— Te-m ratre na kay, trop pis bo isit. 
— M’pa gé kaban pu u. 
— Ba-m pu ti-nat m’a-ldZe-] aba fénét-la.”’ 
Li ba ndm-la i ti-nat, Msye ratre na kay, I’ldze-] aba fénét. Domi 
pra Madam. Ti-bway-la rete trakil ti-gut epi I’pra: 


Pis-o Domina, pis-o Domina 

Pis ape mdde-m Domina 

M’pa sa pale, m’pa sa domi 
Domina, pis ape-mdde-m Domina! 


Domina leve ‘Ala traka pu mwé nd ak ti-gas6 sa-a! Sa u vie ti-gas6 ? 
— Trop pis bd isit, m’ta-seye ti-gut duva kaban-u. 
— Vin ldze nat-u bd kaban-mwé!”’ 
Li pe. Suf-li vin leZe-leZe epi l’rdfle i ti-rdfle byé dus. Madam-la ri, 
li kwé ti-bway ap-ddmi I’pa kdpran se Zwét, li vire su kaban-li. Li ddmi 
tut b6. Ti-Sate-a pra: 
Pis-o Domina, pis-o Domina 
Pis ape mdde-m Domina 
M’pa sa pale, m’pa sa domi 
Domina, pis ape-mdde-m Domina! 
“Ala pasaz! Ala tuma pu mwé nd! Ti-gasd-a pa vle kite-m domi! 
Ki lide-u ti-gas6 ? 
— Pis, trop pis pu mwé Domina! U pa ta-mete-m na kaban-u, u 
pa gé pis na kaban-u!” 
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Domina kéta pu kéta, mé l’pa vile fé-1 wé, li di: 

“Ala radi u radi, ti-gas6!”’ 

Ti-gas6 prose, I’fin raze zafé-li. Mun-yo domi. Ladémé, I’sati pye-a 
miyd l’vle pati, Domina pa vle. 

“Zamé pa! U se mari-m se pu u rete ak mwé!” 

Na ta Zénés-li li te-rete ka i ngaga, li bay ti-nég-la bwé dlo sot, arete- 
li. U vle kwé Zuk li muri I’pa sa soti ka Domina! ?n! K6 sa mém. 


DOMINAN.! 


There was a woman who lived in a small house far away in the woods; 
there were no plantations at all on this side. The woman was old, she 
had no husband, no children. Nobody stayed with her, she was so 
unpleasant. 

Once she saw a handsome young man passing by the highway. She 
called him to cut her wood. They boy did not want to. She promised 
him much money. Well, the man did not know how to cut wood, the 
ax caught his foot, he was obliged to stop. The sun set, he wanted to 
go away,” he could not. He lay down before the door.? The woman was 
called Dominan. She gave him something to eat. She went to and fro, 
then she closed the door and lay down. The man got vexed. He said: 

“How unkind this woman is, she will get what she deserves.’”4 

He remained under the night dew, and thought it over. Then he 
sang a little song: 








Fleas! Dominan, fleas! Dominan 

Fleas are biting me, Dominan 

I cannot speak, I cannot sleep 
Dominan, fleas are biting me, Dominan! 


He was quite a youth, his voice was strong. Dominan awoke from 
her sleep, she turned on her bed, the more she turned the more she 
became fully awake. 

“What shall I do to make him hold his tongue ?”” She opened the door. 

“What do you want ?” 

“Let me come in, too many fleas over here.” 

“T have no bed for you.” 

“Give me a mat, I will lie down under the window.” 

She gave the man a mat. He came in and laid himself under the 
window. She slept.® 





1 Heard 6 years ago from a girl of Jérémie. 

2 Literally: he wanted to make road his. 

3 Literally: he laid body his before door the. 
4 Literally: if it good for her she will see. 

5 Literally: sleep took Madam. 
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The boy kept quiet a little, then he resumed: 


Fleas! Dominan, fleas! Dominan 

Fleas are biting me, Dominan 

I cannot speak, I cannot sleep 
Dominan, fleas are biting me, Dominan! 


Dominan got up. “What a trouble for me because of this boy! What 
do you want ?” 

“Too many fleas over here, I would try a little before your bed.”’ 

“Spread your mat beside my bed!” 

He closed his mouth. His breath became lighter and lighter, then 
he snored gently.1 The woman laughed, she thought that the boy was 
asleep, she did not realize that it was a play, she turned on her bed 
and slept for good. The song resumed: 


Fleas! Dominan, fleas! Dominan 

Fleas are biting me, Dominan 

I cannot speak, I cannot sleep 
Dorinan, fleas are biting me, Dominan! 


‘What annoyance! What a plague is mine! This boy does not want 
me to sleep! What is your idea, my boy ?”’ 

“Fleas, too many fleas for me, Dominan! You do not want me to 
get into your bed, you have no fleas in your bed!” 

Dominan was mighty glad, but she did not want him to see it, she said: 

“How bold of you, my boy!” 

The boy came nearer and achieved his business. They slept. On the 
morrow, his foot felt a little better and he wanted togoaway. Dominan 
refused : 

“Never! You are my husband, you must stay with me.” 

When she was young she had lived in the house of a witch, she gave 
the boy the water of foolishness to drink. She got him paralyzed. Do 
you know that up to his death he was not able to leave Dominan’s house ? 
Just so! 


DEDE AGASTIN.* 

Se te ti bél ti-Madam ki te rete li mém pu grén ak mari-li na ii ti-kay 
na mon. Pa t’gé vwezé, ?anik Zadé bd kote sa-a. Atd ném-la desan 
lavil pu l’regle a zafé té, li di Madam-la l’ap-fé twa zu déro, pra pre- 
kosy6, 10 sdléy tdébe pa luvri pot pu kikdk. Alékile mun visye epi yo 
freka trop. Msye pati. 





1 Literally: he snored a little snore quite sweet. 
* For ref. see ‘‘Loyiz.”’ 
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L’pa t’ pati de z¢ Madam-la bezwé bra pu limé i dife, l’al na pil bra-li 
k’te-fémé na kuZin, bra fini. “Ala révé pu mwé, mari-m pati m’pa gé 
pésOn pu kupe bra pu mwé!” 

L’al bo kote gra Simé pu I’wé si I’pa sa Zwén mun pu kupe bra pu li. 
Li tan, li tan, li ta...n. LO sdléy kumase desan li wé i Zén gasd k’ap- 
vase na Simé-a. 

“Bozu Msye! 

— Bodzu Madam. 

— U pa vle fé a ti-gdb? Vin kupe bra pu mwé. 

— Ki kote? 

— Mase ak mwé ti-gut!”’ 

Msye-a rive, l’asepte fé ti-gob-la, mé I’pa t’bay dis kut raS 1d bra-a 
fan ‘‘Kra-a-u!’’ Li tobe su pye nég-la kupe pye-a mal. Li Sate: 
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Dede Agastin-o ki rele-mwé 
Ki rele-m vini kupe bra, 

Bra kupe pye-mwé! 

Dede Agastin-o 

Ba-m bagay-la pu m’ale 

U pa wé bra-a kupe pye-mwé! 


Dede Agastin ba-l kob-li pu I’fé rut-li. Msye pa sa mage, li vase bé 
pye-a, l’bite, l’vase pye-kupe-a, l’tébe. U kwé se dulé! Ném-la made-l 
pu l’rete pase lanwit na laku-a. 

“U mét. Mé nu nat pu ldze ko-u.”’ 

Sdléy kuSe, Madam maze, l’ba Msye buyéd epi I’fémé pot pu I’domi. 
Li pa t’fin mete tét su zorye 16 Sate-a pra: 

Dede Agastin-o ki rele-mwé 
Ki rele-m vini kupe bra, 

Bra kupe pye-mwé! 

Dede Agastin-o 

Ba-m bagay-la pu m’ale 

U pa wé bra-a kupe pye-mwé! 
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“Sa Msye-a’p’pléné k6 sa? Ki bagay u vile? U pra kdb-u diza! 
Pale! 

— Ané nd Madam, pye-a lase-m, m’pa sa ddmi na seré se sa 
k’fé m’t’ap-Sate ti-Sate sa-a. 

— Ratre nat-u su pa pot epi pe! M’bezwé domi.” 

L’rete ti-gut. LO l’wé Madam-la na domi I’pra: 


Dede Agastin-o ki rele-mwé 
Ki rele-m vini kupe bra, 

Bra kupe pye-mwe! 

Dede Agastin-o 

Ba-m bagay-la pu m’ale 

U pa we bra-a kupe pye-mwé! 


“Sa u tade Msye, m’pa di-u m’bezwé domi, ki bagay pu m’ta-ba-u ? 

— Te-m vin na kaban-u, m’a-di-u ki bagay!”’ 

Dede Agastin di-l vini, li ba-l sa I’te-vle, ndm-la lese-1 domi. Katré 
rive, mun-yo ap domi, séké y’ap-domi. 

AtO mét kay-la, mari Dede Agastin-la, kumase regle zafé-li, li wé 
l’a lon trop, li bay i kamarad pu l’okipe bagay-la, mém Zu li mote na 
mon pu Madam-li pa rete l6ta pu grén na kay, gé move mun sita. L’rive 
bmaté boné. L’wé lapodt luvri, l’atre, l'wé Dede Agastin kuSe na kaban 
ak pu Zén 2a, l’al SaSe fizi, l’vize, mun-yo ap-domi tuZu. L’tire ‘‘Pa-u! 
Pa-u, pa-u!”? Epi l’tuné lavil. L’ lese de mun-muri-yo na kaban. 


DAYDAY AGASTIN.! 


There was a beautiful young woman who lived all alone with her 
husband in a small house in the mountains. There were no neighbours, 
only fields in this place.2 Now, the man went to town to arrange a 
land business; he told the woman he would be away three days, to be 
careful, and not to open the door to anybody after sunset. Nowadays 
people are robbers,? moreover they are too pert. The man went away. 

He had not been away for two hours when the woman was in need 
of wood to light a fire. She went to her wood pile which was put away 
in the kitchen, the wood was used up. ‘‘What a bore for me! My husband 
is gone, I have nobody to cut wood for me!” 

She went toward the main road to see if she could find somebody to 
cut wood for her. She waited very long. When the sun began to go 
down, she saw a young boy coming along the road. 





' Heard 6 years ago from a man of Sault du Baril (arrondissement of 
Nippes). 

* Literally: beside place this. 

* Literally: vicious. Theft is considered a vice, the most common 


of all, so the creole “‘visye’’ = vicious generally means robber, thief. 
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“Good morning, Madam!”’ 

“Do you want a small well-paid job? Come and cut my wood.” 

““Where ?” 

“Walk along a little with me!” 

The man came and accepted the work, but he had not given ten ax 
strokes when the trunk cracked. It fell on the foot of the man! and 
wounded it severely. He sang: 


Dayday Agastin who called me 

Who called me to cut wood 

Wood has cut my foot! 

Oh! Dayday Agastin 

Give me the thing so that I may go 

You don’t see that the wood has cut my foot! 


Dayday Agastin gave him his pay so that he could go away. The 
man was not able to walk. He advanced the good foot, he stumbled, 
he advanced the wounded foot, he fell down. How it ached!? The man 
asked her to stay for the night in the yard. 

“You may. Here is a mat to lie down.” 

The sun set, the woman ate, she gave the man broth, then she closed 
her door to sleep. 

She had hardly put her head on her pillow when the song took up: 


Dayday Agastin who called me 

Who called me to cut wood 

Wood has cut my foot! 

Oh! Dayday Agastin 

Give me the thing so that I may go 

You don’t see that the wood has cut my foot! 


“What is the matter with this man to complain like that? What 
do you want? You took your money already! Speak!” 

“That’s nothing, Madam, I have a shooting pain in the foot, I cannot 
sleep in the night dew, that is why I was singing that song.” 

“Put your mat inside the door sill and shut up! I want to sleep.” 

He stopped a little. When he saw that the lady was asleep,’ he 
resumed: 


1 Literally: negro. The negro is considered the very man, so ‘‘nég” 
means only man; to specify that you are speaking of a black man you 
must say “nég nwé’”’ = black man, of a more or less coloured man “‘nég 
ru%’’ = red man. To speak of a foreign white man you generally say “bla,” 
but very often I have heard when speaking of white men sentences of this 
kind: “Ala nég réd!”” = what a hard man! or ‘“‘Msye fin gro nég net” = 
the gentleman has made his way (literally: gentleman finished big man quite). 
* Literally: you think it ache. 

3 Literally: when he saw woman the in sleep. 
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Dayday Agastin who called me 

Who called me to cut wood 

Wood has cut my foot! 

Oh! Dayday Agastin 

Give me the thing so that I may go 

You don’t see that the wood has cut my foot! 


“What is your purpose, Sir, did I not tell you that I wanted to sleep ? 
What is the thing I would have to give you?” 

“Let me come into your bed, I will tell you which thing.” 

Dayday Agastin told him to come. She gave him what he wanted 
and the man let her sleep. Four o’clock struck,! they were asleep, five 
o'clock, they were asleep. 

Now, the master of the house, the husband of Dayday Agastin, had 
begun to settle his business, he saw it would be too long, he entrusted 
it to a friend and went back to the hills the same day, so that his wife 
should not stay alone very long in the house: there are so many wicked 
people! He arrived very early in the morning. He saw the door open, 
he came in and saw Dayday Agastin lying in bed with a young man, 
he went for his gun and aimed, they were still asleep, he fired three 
times. Then he came back to town. He left the two dead bodies in the 
bed. 


KOT ZADE Z00MO. 

Ato te-gé de vwezinaz, zami pase sa na pwé. Yun te-rele Sétya, lot 
te-rele Gébo. Atd Sétya vin plate pu Zadé Z0dm6. Ala rémé I|’te-rémé 
z00m6 sa-yo, hn?. Tut Zuné l’ap-pale Z00mé6-yo, lanwit 16 u tade-l reve 
ki8oy u pa bezwé made, se Z00m6 Il’reve. Ld Z200mé6-yo kumiase rék, li 
péditwa. Ala pasaz! Msyo babye, l’babye, wi l’babye! 

“Mun ki fé-m sa, se na prizd pu l’ale, bél 200m6 sa-a! Gébo, Gébo 
Sé, vini wé! Volé ap-fin kaba Zadé-mwé. Gébo 5é, se na mé-u m-mete sa. 
K6pé, vey’ pu mwé aswé tapri suple, u kéné m’pa kapab al na seré ak 
tus sa-a.”” 

Sétya te-tuse tut ta, ddkté lavil te-di-l pra prekosy6, pinga rete na 
seré osnd gade rad muye su ko-l. Gébo vin késtate dega-a, li Zure vole- 
a k6t Zure-li epi li di sa p’ap-fét 4kO se li mém k’ap-veye Zadé-a aswé. 

Ladémé, make twa Z00m6 4ko, li fé sis. Gébo di Ze-1 klé tut ta, li pa 
sa kopran kote Z00m6-yo kab pase. Bagay-la pa natirél, 16 minwit t’ap- 
soné li tade tut pul-li ape-Sate kok, epi tu te-gé a frize ki vin rele su 
zadé-a. 

Sétya kute tu sa, l’pa repdn apé, li di ndm-la mési epi I’desan lavil 
l’aste pu bél gro Sé pu I’rete veye volé-a li-mém-mém ak bét-la. ““M’pa 


1 Literally: four o’clock arrived. 
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malad pase sa, pu grén lanwit na seré pa Zam tuye kik6ok.” Li vlope ku-] 
na pu gro musSwa-ku, li mare tét-li pu seré pa pra-l na tét, epi li ku&e 
aba pu pye mago pu l’veye vole. 

Na mita lanwit li wé pu bagay leve dusma-dusma taku i zdbi na 
zadé Gébo, bagay-la fin Zabe laturaz-li epi li bese pu I’pra pu zddmé. 
Sétya kuri su li: 

“Sa, S@, sa! Bare volé! Volé, m’kébe-u Zodi-a! Aha! U t’ap-vin 
volo bél ti-200m6-mwé sa-a!” Li Sate i ti-Sate pu l’rele Gébo: 


Gébo u wé sa? 
Volo sila ki volo 
Zdomo-4, ewa! 


Sé-a vole su volé-a li kébe-] na f6 patald, li mdde-l. Sétya gé ta prose, 
li rekOnét Gébo, Gébo I’te-rele pu I’vin ride-l] kébe volé: 
“U mém-mém-o.. Se u mém ki fé-m sa! 
— Se premye fwa Sétya, premye fot pa fot,’ m’p’ap-fé-] ako, bliye sa 
étya. 


— M’ta-kwé-u! Anu na Leta n’a regle sa duva Ziz! 


eg) 


M’pale-u ase 

Gébo w’a-tdbe-leve 
Gébo w’a-tdbe-leve 
Gébo u wé sa? 

Se u volo ki volo 
Zoomo6-a4, ewa! 


— Aha, se duva Ziz w’ap-tréné-mwé! Aha, se na Leta u t’a-méné- 
mwé!”’ 

Gébo gade tut kote, lanwit te klé taku Zu, pa t’gé okén bri. Li pldze 
su Sétya, li sere muSwa ku-a, tufe Msyo byé tufe. Sétya pa di kwik, 
ze-l vire, lan-li soti, li muri. Gébo pra 5é-a, li karese-l, li mipdné-l, li 
méné-] lakay-li. 

Ladémé bmaté, béné, yo vin frape kay Gébo. 

“Gébo, Gébo! Leve! U kéné Sétya muri! 

— Sétya! Sa l’gépé? Edispozisyé pra-l? 

— M’pa koné, yo Zwén-li bmaté kuSe aba pye mago-a. L’te-muri 
16ta, tut ko-] réd. 

— Ala pasaz! Afds éprida! Dokté di Sétya pa domi na seré. Pov 
vye zami-mwé, wo. .i!”’ 

Gébo plépé kamarad-li, li kriye.., tak l’ap-mase, tak l’ap-kriye, li 
Sita kay Sétya, li peye bél latéma pu kdpé-l, bél veye. Li gade Sé-a, 
epi li vin rete lakay-la, péson pa di apé, k6 sa li pra Zadé Z0m6-a, mém 
za l’ta-pra leritaz papa-]. Mé! 


1 Proverb. 
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THE TALE OF THE PUMPKIN GARDEN.! 


Well, there were two neighbours, better friends do not exist. One was 
called Cynthia and the other Guimbo. Cynthia happened to plant a 
pumpkin garden. How fond he was of these pumpkins! All day long 
he was speaking of these pumpkins, at night when you heard that he 
had a dream, no need to ask, he had dreamed of pumpkins. When the 
pumpkins began to ripen,? he lost three of them. What a pity! He made 
an awful fuss: ““Whoever did that to me will go to jail, these beautiful 
pumpkins! Guimbo, dear Guimbo, come and see! Thieves are putting 
an end to my garden. Dear Guimbo, I put the matter in your hands, 
old friend,* watch to-night for me, please, you know that I cannot bear 
the night dew because of this cough.” 

Cynthia coughed all the time, the town doctor had told him to take 
care, to avoid remaining under the night dew and keeping wet clothes 
on. Guimbo came to witness the spoil, he called the thief all kinds of 
bad names and said it would not happen any more, he himself would 
watch the garden for the night. 

The next day, three pumpkins were again missing, six in all. Guimbo 
said his eyes had been open all night, he could not understand where the 
pumpkins had gone. The thing was not natural, when midnight was 
striking he had heard the hens crowing,‘ there was also a “‘frize’*® who had 
passed howling over the garden. 

Cynthia listened to the whole thing, he did not answer, he thanked 
the man and went to town. He bought a nice big dog to watch the garden 
with him.® “I am not so ill,” just one night under the night dew never 
killed anybody.”” He wrapped up his neck in a big kerchief, he tied 
another one on his head to avoid a head cold and then he lay down 
under a mango tree to watch for the thief. 


1 Heard 7 years ago from a yardboy of Leogane, about 40 years old. 

* Literally: when pumpkins the began rék. “‘Rék’”’ is the stage of the 
development of the fruit when, although it looks quite green, if cut it will 
ripen all right. 

® The creole ‘‘képé”’ translated here by “‘old friend’ is a degree of spiritual 
parenthood that is sometimes extended to strangers like “‘fré’’ (brother) 
or “papa” (father). The ‘‘képé” of a man is the godfather of his child, or 
the father of one of his godchildren. The ‘‘k6pé’’ of a woman may be not 
only the godfather of her child or the father of one of her godchildren but 
also the man with whom she has baptized a child or with whom she has accom- 
panied the bridegroom and bride to the altar on the occasion of their wedding. 

‘It is believed that the hens crow when something unnatural or unusual 
is happening, for example, when they see a ghost, just before and during 
an earthquake, etc. 

5 The “‘frize’’ is much used in witchcraft either dead or alive. 

® Literally: for he stays watch thief the he himself himself with animal the. 

’ Literally: I not ill surpass that. 
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In the middle of the night he saw a thing getting up as noiselessly 
as a ghost in Guimbo’s garden, the thing jumped over the fencing and 
stooped to take a pumpkin. Cynthia ran toward it: 

“(Exclamation to excite the dog), catch the thief! Thief, I am taking 
you today! Aha! you had come to rob such beautiful pumpkins of 
mine!’’ He sang a little song to call Guimbo: 


Guimbo, do you see that ? 
The thief who stole 
The pumpkin, ha! 


The dog dashed to the thief, it caught him by the bottom of his 
trousers and bit him. Cynthia had time enough to come nearer, he 
recognized Guimbo, Guimbo whom he had called to help him catch the 
thief. 

“As for you ... Is it really you who did that to me?” 

“Tt is the first time, Cynthia, first fault is not fault. I will not do it 
again, forget it, Cynthia.”’ 

“T would believe you! Let us go to court ;? we will settle that before 
the judge.” 

I have spoken enough with you 
Guimbo, you will fall and rise 
Guimbo, you will fall and rise 
Guimbo, do you see that ? 

You are the thief who stole 
The pumpkin, ha! 


“Aha! you will carry me along to the judge! Aha! you would bring 
me to court!’’ Guimbo looked all around, the night was as bright as 
day, there was no noise. He rushed at Cynthia,’ tightened his kerchief 
and choked him thoroughly. Cynthia did not utter a cry, his eyes 
turned up, his tongue came out, he died. Guimbo took the dog, he 
fondled and petted it, then took it to his home. 

The next day, early in the morning, they knocked at Guimbo’s door. 

“Guimbo, Guimbo, get up! Do you know that Cynthia has died?” 

“Cynthia! What is the matter with him? Is it a fit?” 

“T don’t know, they found him this morning lying down under the 
mango tree. He had been dead for long, his body was stiff.” 

“What a misfortune! So imprudent! The doctor had told him not 
to sleep under the night dew. Poor old friend, alas!’ 

Guimbo mourned his comrade, he wept all the way. He sat down 


1 Proverb. 

? Literally: let us in State. 

3 Literally: he plunged. 

4 Literally: as-much he was walking, as-much he was weeping (tak = 
taku). 
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in Cynthia’s home, furnished a fine funeral for his friend and a beautiful 
wake. He kept the dog and came to live in the house. Nobody objected, 
so he took over the pumpkin garden, as if it had been an inheritance 
from his father. So! 


LAZISTIS. 


Se te de ti-fi, Sineiz ak Sinea, yo t’ap-gumé tut zuné. Lod yun di bla, 
lot di nwé, li pa kwé bagay-la nwé, li di sa pu SaSe k6t, pu I’ giydné lot 
pitit-la. 

pu Zu mama-yo t’ap-desan lavil pu I|’van legim, li di pi piti-a: 

““Sinea, mafi, mete mamit pra-a na dife, 10 pra-a krit, fini nat-la pu 
mré. 

— Wi mama.” Se te metye madam-la fé nat 26. Li di pi gra ti-fi-a: 

“Sineiz, mafi, w’apr’al na dlo pu fé lesiv. 

— Wi mama. 

— U tade-m pitit? Sineiz apr’al na dlo, Sinea ap-rete isit! 

— Wi mama.” 

Madam-la pati ké pdpoz, li desin na maSe su burik-li, li kwé ti-kok 
gém li separe. 

De zé pase. Sineiz buke lave. Ala So I’sati-l So! Ala rad! Ala sal! 
Tak u bat-li, tak u wé I’make bat! Batwé-a lu. Se bét dlo ki gé Sas. 
Papiyd tu. Y’ap-Zwe tut ta. Sinea tu gé Sas, rete veye mamit pra, Sita 
pu fini pu ti-nat 26, sa pa 4né. FO Mamzél-la vini pra ti-gut Salé tu bo 
dlo. Fo li mém Sineiz poze ko-] na lébraz eta Sinea ap-lave larivyé. 

Sineiz kaSe pakét rad-la déyé pu pil rds epi l’méte lakay-li. Li Zwén 
ti-sé-a Sita duva pdt ape-travay na nat-la, eta l’ap-travay, eta l’ap-Sate. 
Li di pitit-la: 

“Sinea, Sé, m’buke, desan na dlo ti-gut, m’a-fini nat-la pu u.” 

Na pwé bagay Sinea te-rémé taku lave bd dlo, mé gra-sé-a made-l 
fé-] pu li, Sinea wé lokazy6 pu I’peze su li. 

“Nd, Mamzél, mama te-di se pu w’al na dlo, li di-m rete lakay. Obeyi 
ti-gut, u tuZu na dezdd! 

— Mama pa t’k6né Zodi pa t’gé mun larivyé, mama pa t’k6né 2a 
sdléy-la Sofe bd dlo lebmaté. Li te-prémét-mwé, fwa pase nu ta-lave 
yun apre lot. 

— W’ap-fé mato. Mama pa Zam di sa! 

— W’ap-zure-m, repete! 

— Mato, gro mato!” 

Yun vole su lot. Ld mama-a tuné, li Zwén nat-li Sire epi rad-li tu sal. 
Sineiz te-gé tut frd-] kdSe, Sinea te-gé i Ze f6. Li made sa k’pase, li fé 
yoSak di kuma bagay-la fét. L’al na Zadé, li taye i ti-fwét epi I’kale 
Sineiz byé kale. Sineiz move, li di ti-sé-a: 

“Tan-mwé, se l’bd pu u w’a-wé, n’apr’al-regle sa larivyé.” 

Ladémé ti-mun-yo al bépé, pa t’gé gra mun ak yo, Sineiz di: 
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“M’buke rete ak u, ba-m plas. M’a-kale-u se u pa sdti na dlo-a!” 
Sinea pa rep6n-li, li Sate i ti-Sate: 
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Mama voye-m na dlo 
Sineiz pase la-mé, 

Mama voye-m na dlo 
Sineiz pase la-mé! 

Li kébe mwé pami daze 
Pa we-l poze la-mé 
Lakay di Tré-Ho 

Lavil di Tré-Pwisa!# 

Sineiz te pi-gra, l’te pi f6, mé Sinea se te Ti-Malis li Zete k6-1 até li 
pra fi-a na Zam fé-l tobe na dlo. L’mete ri kwa-kwa-kwa: ‘‘M’ba-u plas. 
Bépé, atd!”’ 

Mama voye-m na dlo 
Sineiz pase la-mé, 
Mama voye-m na dlo 
Sineiz pase la-mé! 

Li kébe mwé pami dazZe 
Pa wé-l poze la-mé 
Lakay di Tré-Ho 

Lavil di Tré-PWisa! 


Yo biye, yo pra Simé lakay yun duva lot. Rive na baryé Sineiz di: 

“Se mwé-mém ki pi gra, se pu m’atre ava! 

— Sa u tade, Mamzél? U t’ap-maSe déyé, w’a-ratre déyé.”’ 

Sineiz pra ba fé k’te-fémé bayé-a, li lage-l su pitit-la 16 l’ap-pase, bo-u! 
Ku-a pra pitit na tet, li tobe ki béf. Mun t’ap-pase, yo we pitit-la tobe, 
yo rele, yo fé sék, yo SaSe ranimé-li, yo brote-l lakay. Po ti-Sinea, li 
te-muri byé muri. Yo fémé dsasé-4. Gasd desan SaSe Zadam pu yo 
méné-l na prizé. AtO mama-a ki te-féb pu li vin lage-li, li di-l: 


1 Song in broken French mixed with creole. 
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“Fé rut-u, pitit, pa Zam tuné!’’ 

Sineiz kuri ale. Li travay ka mun, li fd, li pa rémé depase, k6 sa 
l'reisi Sape pu b6 kut laza. Ato l’pase dlo, li rete sék 4 na peyi bla, mé 
I’pa t’bliye mon-li. 

“Mun-yo pa 860Ze bagay-la, puki pu m’ekzile tét-mwé ?”’ 

pu Zu Mamzél tuné. Vye mama-a te-pov, li pa t’gé lot pitit, li kota 
zwén pu mun pu travay pu li. Ato Sineiz-la pa t’24m parese, mun-yo 
vin gé avataz. Sineiz te bél fam, li marye ak pu Zén 24 ki te-gé gro laza. 
Tut mun bliye. 

pu Zu te g’6 mun ki te-vle leve bagay Sinea-a, yo pale su pov pitit-la: 

“Ala pitit dezod! Sineiz pa t’sa fé-l obeyi, l’atete sita se sa k’ tuye-l. 
Sineiz te-leve ba bayé-a, fd l’te-pase. Po ti-Sineiz te-bize ekzile tut ta 
sa-a!”’ 

M’k6né ti-simityé mon kote yo te-mete Sinea, tdb-li fin kraze, zéb 
puse su li ak tut kalite raze. 

... Sa se laZistis! 


JUSTICE.} 


There were two little girls, Cineise and Cinea, who were fighting all 
day long. When one said “white” the other said “‘black,’”’ she did not 
believe the thing was black but she said that to get into a quarrel, to 
tease the other child. 

One day the mother was going down town to sell vegetables, she told 
the youngest : 

“Cinea, my girl, put the bean pot on the fire, when the beans are 
cooked, finish the mat for me.”’ 

“Yes, mother.’’ It was the occupation of the mother to make cane 
mats. She told the eldest girl: 

“Cineise, my girl, you will go to the water to do some washing.” 

“Yes, mother.”’ 

“You have heard me, children? Cineise will go to the river, Cinea 
will stay here!” 

“Yes, mother.” 

The woman went away with her heart at rest, she went down to the 
market on her donkey thinking that her game cocks were apart. 

Two hours passed. Cineise was tired of working. How hot she felt! 
What a lot of clothes! How dirty! The more you beat them the more 
you saw that they needed beating! The bat is heavy. Water animals are 
lucky. Butterflies too, they play all the time. Cinea too is lucky, to 
watch the bean pot, to sit down and finish a cane mat, that’s nothing. 
The girl must come and take some heat on the water side. As to her- 
self Cineise she must rest in the shade while Cinea washes at the river. 


1 Same informant as The Tale of the Pumpkin Garden. 


19 
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Cineise hid the bundle of clothes behind a big pile of stones and went 
up to her home. She found her little sister sitting before the door and 
working on the mat. She was singing while she was working. Cineise 
said to the child: 

“Cinea dear, I am tired, go down a little to the water, I will finish the 
mat for you.”’ 

There was nothing Cinea liked as much as washing by the water side, 
but (as) the elder sister asked her to do it for her, Cinea saw an oppor- 
tunity to come down on her. 

“No, Miss, mother said you were to go to the water, she told me to 
stay home. Obey a little, you are always so wild!”’ 

“Mother did not know that to-day there was nobody by the river, 
mother did not know that the sun was so hot in the morning by the 
water. She promised me last time that we should wash one after the other.” 

“You are telling a lie. Mother never said so!” 

“You are calling me names, repeat !’’ 

“Liar, big liar!” 

They flew at one another. When the mother came back she found 
her mat torn out and her clothes quite dirty. Cineise had a scorched 
forehead and Cinea a black eye.1 She asked what had happened and 
had each of them tell her how the thing occurred. She went to the garden, 
cut a little whip and gave Cineise a good whipping. Cineise got angry 
and said to her younger sister: 

“Wait for me, you will see if it is good for you, we shall settle that at 
the river.” 

The next day they went to bathe, there were no grown-up people 
with them. Cineise said: 

“T am tired of being your attendant, make room for me. I will beat 
you if you don’t go out of the water.” Cinea did not answer, she sang 
a little song: 

Mother sent me to the water, 

Cineise hand over the game! 

Mother sent me to the water, 

Cineise hand over the game! 

He is holding me among dangers 
Without showing his hand 

The one they call at home The Most High 
In town the Almighty !? 

Cineise was bigger and stronger, but Cinea was very cunning,’ she 
threw herself on the ground and caught the girl by the legs to make her 
fall down in the water. She burst out laughing: 

a Literally: a deep eye. 

2 Literally: at home say Most High, in town say Most Mighty. 

3 Literally: Cinea she was Ti-Malice (Ti-Malice is the prototype of cunning 
in Haitian folklore). 
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“I made room for you. Now bathe.” 


Mother sent me to the water, 

Cineise hand over the game! 

Mother sent me to the water, 

Cineise hand over the game! 

He is holding me among dangers 

Without showing his hand 

The one they call at home The Most High 
In town the Almighty! 


They dressed themselves and went homeward one in front of the 
other. When they reached the gate Cineise said: 

“T am the oldest, I must go in first.” 

“What do you understand, Miss? You were walking behind, you will 
come in behind!” 

Cineise took the iron bar which closed the gate and let it fall on the 
child while she was passing. It hit her on the head,’ she fell like a (butch- 
ered) ox. People were passing, they saw the child fall, they cried, they 
gathered in a circle, they tried to revive her and brought her inside. 
Poor little Cinea, she was really dead. They locked up the murderer. 
Boys went down (town) to look for policemen to take her to jail. Now 
the mother, who was partial toward her, freed her and said: 

“Go away, child, and never come back!” 

Cineise ran away. She worked in the house of (other) people, she was 
strong and did not like to waste, so she happened to save a good sum 
of money.2 Then she crossed the water and spent five years in the 
white men’s country, but she had not forgotten her mountains. 

“They do not remember the thing, why should I exile myself?” 

One day, Madam returned. Her old mother was poor, she had no other 
child, she was glad to find somebody to work for her. Now Cineise had 
never been lazy, they became rich.* Cineise was handsome, she married 
a young man who had a lot of money. Everybody forgot. 

One day somebody wanted to bring up the matter of Cinea. They 
abused the poor girl.4 

“How wild that child was! Cineise could not make her obey, she 
was so stubborn that she died from it. Cineise had already lifted up the 
gate bar, she had to pass. Poor little Cineise has been obliged to remain 
in exile all this time!” 

I know the mountain cemetery where they have put Cinea, her grave 
has crumbled away, grass has grown over it with all kinds of weeds. 

... That is Justice! 


1 Literally: stroke the took child the in head. 

* Literally: a good stroke-of money. 

* Literally: people these came have advantages. 
* Literally: they spoke over poor child the. 
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Vwala? Te-gé de ti-fi, de ti-maléréz. pu Zu y’al na dlo yo wé i nom, 
ndm sa se te Rwa, li pra yun, Ji marye ak li. Lot-la vini rete lakay-li, 
se te ii ti-maléréz, li pa t’gé mama, li pa t’gé papa, fami pa ta-vle-l: 
““Sé-u marye ak mun ri§ se li k’pu pra Saz-la!”’ 

Ato Madam-la vin asét gro vat, Rwa kota, li ta-vle la pu wé-l akuSe 
mé l’pa kapab, yo te-rele-] pu l’regle i bagay na peyi bla. Li tuné mun 
ki t’ap-rele-l-la,? li tuné-li, li tuné. .-li, pitit pa gé ta fét, li di Madam-li: 
“FO m’pati, kisa m’a-Zwén 10 m’rive ? 

— Rwa, 16 w’a-tuné bo isit w’a-Zwén de bél ti-marasa fét ak zetwal.” 

Rwa pati. Eta I’pa t’la Madam-li vin akuSe vre de bél ti-marasa fét 
ak zetwal. Pi Zén ti-fi-a ki te-rete na kay ak sé-li faSe, trop pu li: ‘‘Sese- 
mwé ta kapab lese ti-gut pu lezot , 0?, mari, pitit, se SAas-mwé li pra!” 
Mamzél volo ti-pitit-yo 4va Madam-la kab rekonét kote I’te-ye, li kuSe-yo 
na ti kés, li fémé kés-la ak klu voye-l Zete na lamé. Bédye fé I’tdbe na i 
nas ki t’ap-domi na dlo-a. LO mun ki te-mete nas-la vin pu leve-l li 
zwén kés-la na mita pwes6-li. Li te-kwé se te provizy6, li di: “‘Pinga 
yo gate!” Li luvri, liZwén po ti-marasa-yo. Atdl’pa t’gé pitit, li brote-yo 
ba Madam-li epi mun-yo leve pitit-yo k6 si se te pitit-yo. 

Lo Rwa sot tuné bd-laba-a, ti-bél-sé-a vin kote-l, li di: 

“Ato, Madam-u te-di u ta-Zwén isit de ti-marasa fét ak zetwal ape- 
tan-u, se de ti-Sat li ba-u!’’ Eta l’ap-di sa fi-a ri, li ri, li ri Zuk se até 
pu l’ku&Se pu ri. 

Rwa move 10 I’tade bagay-la, li pra Madam-li fémé-l na i Sam. Li 
mete i sdlda duva pot Sam-la pu veye-l. Se okazyé i mun ap-pase 
duva pot-la li te-dwe ratre vin ba fam-la i pé suflét. 

Madam-la rete na ti-Sam-la 16ta-l6ta, Bodye lese-1 viv. Pitit-yo gradi 
yo vin de bél ti-zén-24. U zu, mun yo te-kwé k’te papa-yo-a ba-yo i 
kémisy6, yo te-dwe pase duva pot ti-Sam-la. Rive yo rive, gad-la di-yo 
sa pu yo fé. Yo pa vle. “G’6 Madam ki akuSe de ti-marasa fét ak zetwal 
se bagay ki kapab rive. Madam n’ap-pale-u-la‘ pa fé Sat!’’ Yo grate. 

Yo tuné pu lot Zu, mém bagay. Yo pa Zéné, yo pase bmaté, yo pase 
aswé, sdlda vle pra-yo, yo Sape. ‘‘G’6 Madam ki akuSe de ti-marasa fét 
ak zetwal!’’ 


1 Cf. General, BP II: 380 (Grimm No. 96); General, Thompson No. 707; 
Gascogne, Bladé, t. II: 67; Bretagne, Luzel, t. III: 277; Cape Verde, 
Parsons MAFLS 15: 296; Benga, Nassau: 169; Krachi, Cardinall: 36; 
Ewe, Haertter: 217; Basuto, Jacottet: 190; Bavenda, Stayt: 345; Ba-lIla, 
Junod, t. Il: 273; Maurice, Baissac: 308; Madagascar, Ferrand: 184; Do- 
minique, Parsons MAFLS 26 I: 467; Dominican Republic, Andrade 
MAFLS 23: 206—2I0. 

2 “la” is the determinant of ‘‘mun.”’ 

3 “a”’ is the determinant of ‘‘mun.”’ 

4 “‘Ja’’ is the determinant of ‘“Madam.”’ 
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Noém-la fatige wé de ti-bway-yo pa fé ka tut lotorite-li, l’al pote plét 
kote Rwa, li di-l tut mun respekte zdd-li esepte de ti-gasé papa-yo fé 
metye lapéS. Ti-mun-yo pa Zamé 16Ze pu grén suflét ba Madam-la, 16 yo 
pase, yo di: ‘“G’6 Madam ki akuSe de ti-marasa fét ak zetwal! Madam-la 
pa fé Sat!” 

Rwa voye SaSe ti-mun-yo, yo vase ba-li mém parol-la. Li voye rele 
papa-yo. Ndm-la di tu sa k’te-rive, kuma I’te-zwén pu keés klue byé 
klue na nas-li, kuma I’te-luvri-l, wete ti-marasa-yo méné-yo ka Madam- 
li, kuma yo te-leve pitit-yo, voye-yo lekol, ba-yo bél rad epi tut kalite b6 
bagay. 

Rwa pa di ané. Li pase mé su tét de ti-bway-yo, li puse Sive-yo, li 
wé zetwal-li su frd-yo, li rek6nét pitit-li. Atd li pra bél-sé ki te-fé move 
zak-la, li mare-1 na ke nu milét maré. Pésdn pa Zam tade nuvél-li Zuk 
zodi-a, Mesye dam! 


THE TWINS BORN WITH A STAR.1 


Voila! There were two girls, two poor girls. One day they went to 
the river and met a man; this man was a King, he took one of them 
and married her. The other one came to live with her; she was a poor 
girl without either mother or father and her other relatives did not want 
her: ‘Your sister has married a rich man, she must take the burden!’’ 

Now, the woman got pregnant, the King was glad, he would have 
liked to be there to see the confinement but he was not able to do so 
because they called him away to settle a business matter in the white 
men’s country. He found every pretense to put off the people who were 
calling him,? the child was not born yet,’ he told his wife: 

“T must leave, what shall I find when I come back ?” 

“King, when you come back here you will find twins born with a 
star.” 

The King went away. While he was not there, his wife gave birth 
indeed to beautiful twins born with a star. The younger girl who lived 
in the house with her sister got vexed, — too much for her: 

“My sister ought to leave something for others, husband, children, 
she has taken my luck!” 

The girl stole the children before the woman could realize where she 
was, she laid them in a case, fastened the case with nails and threw 
it into the sea. 

Thanks to God‘ it fell into a net which was spread under the water.® 


' Heard 5 years ago from a yardboy of Jacmel. 

* Literally: he turned people who were calling him the, he turned them, 
he turned them. 

° Literally: child not have time born. 

* Literally: God made. 

> Literally: which was sleeping in water the. 
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When the man who had put the net there came to take it, he found the 
case among the fishes. He thought it was food supplies, he said: 
“Provided they are not spoiled!’*' He opened it and found the poor 
twins. Now he had no children, he brought them to his wife and they 
raised the children as if they were their own. 

When the King came back from ever there, his sister-in-law came to 
him and said: 

“Your wife had told you that you would find here waiting for you 
twins born with a star, well, she gave you two cats!” 

While she was saying that, the girl was laughing, she laughed so 
much that she had to lie on the ground to laugh better. 

The King was angry when he heard that, he shut his wife in a room 
and put a soldier before the door to watch her. If somebody happened 
to pass” by the door he had to go in and give the woman two slaps on 
the face. 

The woman remained a long time in this room. God let her live. The 
children grew up, they became two beautifui young boys. One day, the 
man who passed for their father gave them an errand, they had to pass 
by the door of the little room. As soon as they arrived, the guard told 
them what to do. They did not want to. 

“There is a woman who has given birth to two twins born with a star, 
it is a thing which can happen. The woman we are speaking of has not 
given birth to cats.” 

They went away quickly. 

They came back another day, the same thing. They were not disturbed, 
they passed in the morning, they passed in the evening, the soldier tried 
to catch them, they escaped. 

“There is a woman who has given birth to twins born with a star!” 

The man was tired of seeing these two boys slight his authority, he 
complained to the King, he told him that everybody respected his 
orders except the two sons of the fisherman.* These children had never 
given the woman a slap on the face when they passed; they say: ‘There 
is a woman who has given birth to twins born with a star! This woman 
has not given birth to cats!” 

The King sent for the children, they came forward with the same 
words. He sent for their father. The father told all that had happened, 
how he had found a tightly nailed case in his net, how he had opened 
it and taken the twins to his wife, how he had raised the children, sent 
them to school, given them nice clothes and all kinds of good things. 

The King did not say anything. He passed his hand on the head of 
the little boys, he pushed back their hair and saw his star on their 
forehead, he recognized his children. 

1 Literally: take-care they spoiled. 

* Literally: if occasion a person was passing. 

3 Literally: except two boys father their made business fishing. 
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Then he took the sister-in-law who had done the bad deed, he tied 
her to the tail of a wild mule. Nobody ever heard of her to this date, 
ladies and gentlemen! 


ADELMIZz.! 


Se te ii fi ki te-marye ak Rwa. Li vin Asét gro vat, tut mun na peyi-a 
te sa pozisyO pu yo koné ki kalite pitit li t’ap-bay ak Rwa. 

Zu Madam-la akuSe, bmaté boné, yo wé tut kay-la plé sa, yo SaSe 
ti-mun, yo SaSe.., yo vide kay-la, pésdn pa sa di kote I’pra, sa yo fé ak li 
se kék move nam pa devore-li. Rwa pa di aryé, mé lo Madam-li vin asét 
ako li rele-li: 

“Adélmiz-o, vin kote-m, premye fot pa fot,? mé fwa sa-a pinga!”’ 

Ta-l vini pu akuSe, Rwa mete gad na tut pot, yo veye lazuné, yo veye 
lanwit. Ato, lo pitit fét, bélmé Madam-la ratre na S4m-la, li di: 

“Adélmiz-o.. premye pitit-u ap-masSe, m’ap-pra sa-a tu!” 

Ladémé tut kay plé sa, pésdn pa sa di kote pitit pase. Sa pu Madam-la 
ta-fé? U kwé I’ta-sa di se gran pitit, se mama Rwa, ki volo pitit. Li pe. 

pu lot pitit fét, li disparét mém 2a, tut pitit Madam-la Zu yo fét se 
zu yo pedi. Rwa pra pasyas, li tan, li tan, Zuk sa fé dis pitit li ta-gépé. 
Ato li di: 

“Madam sa-a se lugaru, li maze tut pitit-li, Madam sa-a pu muri!” 

Yo pare tut bagay pu yo bule-li. Yo drese i Safo, yo mare Madam su 
Safo-a. Yo t’ap-proSe bwa-pé-a 1 yo tade pil bri su Simé, yo wé dis 
ti-mun k’ap-vase duva ti gra-mun, se te tut pitit-li béImé-a te-méné. LO 
yo rive Aba Safo-a, bélmé-a di: 

“Adélmiz, mé pitit-u m’pot ba-u!”” L’rémét Madam-la tut pitit-li. 


ADELMISE.® 


There was a girl who had married the King. She became pregnant, 
everybody in the country was anxious to know what kind of child she 
would give with (such a husband as) the King. The day the woman was 
confined, in the early morning, they saw the house full of blood, they 
searched for the child, they emptied the house, nobody could tell 
where he had gone, what was done with him, whether a bad soul had 
devoured him. 

The King did not say anything but when his wife became pregnant 
again he called her: 


1Cf. General, BP I: 13 (Grimm No. 3); General, RTP XXVIII: 546; 
General, Thompson No. 710; Egypt, Pacha: 77; Algérie, Desparmet, t. I: 229, 
235, 343; Jamaica, Dasent: 504. 

2 Proverb. 

3’ Same informant as The Twins Born with a Star. 

‘ Literally: she came pregnant big belly (last months of pregnancy). 
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““Adelmise, come to me, first fault is not fault,) but this time take 
care!” 

When she was about to be confined the King put guards before every 
door, they watched day and night. Well, when the child was born, 
the mother-in-law of the woman came into the room and said: 

“‘Adelmise, your first child is walking now, I will also take that one.” 

The next day the house was full of blood, nobody could tell where 
the child had gone.? What should the woman do? You think she could 
tell it was the child’s grandmother, the King’s mother, who had stolen 
him? She held her tongue. 

Another child was born, he disappeared in the same way, all the 
children of this woman were lost the day they were born. The King 
was patient, he waited till it made ten children he would have had. Then 
he said: 

“This woman is a werewolf, she eats all her children, this woman must 
die!”’ 

They prepared everything to burn her, they built a scaffold and tied 
the woman on it. 

They were coming nearer with the pine-wood?! (to light it) when they 
heard a great noise on the road, they saw ten children advancing before 
an old woman, they were all her children that the mother-in-law was 
bringing back. When she reached the foot of the scaffold she said: 

““Adelmise, here are your children I am bringing you!’’ She gave 
back to the woman all her children. 


II. TALES OF MEN AND SUPERNATURAL BEINGS 


TINO.S 


Vwala’. Se te i ndm ki te-fé metye lapés, yo te rele-] Tino. Lanwit 
li tan nas-li, bmaté 16 I’vini pu leve-yo, yo vid. Tut kandot kamarad-li 
te-plé gro pweso klere k’t’ap-guye. Tino pe. Ld 1’fin verifye dénye nas-li 
16 l’Zwén-li vid taku lezot-yo, Il’pa mize ako I’tuné lakay-li, I’mete 1aza 
na muSwa-li epi l’kuri ka divino. 

Li di ndm-la kéma li mém pu grén li pa t’sa pra pwesd. Li made-l 
pu pwé pu gro pwesd. Divind-a ba-l i pwé ki t’a-kap fé sdti Zuk mét 
dlo-a. 


1 Proverb. 

2 Literally: where he took. 

3 Literally: day they born it day they lost. 

4 Literally: they were approaching pine-wood the. 

5 Cf. Dominica, Parsons MAFLS 26: 412; Martinique, ibid. 221; American 
Negro, JAFL 41:537; Angola, Chatelain: 83. 
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“KO sa w’a-we si se pa pi gro pwes6-a w’a-pra!”’ 

Tino kéta, li peye ngaga-a epi li fé tu sa I’te-di-l fé. Ladémé duva 
zu, li pra kanot-li epi li pati verifye nas-li. Premye nas-la, Tino espate, 
li we ii pweso kuSe na filét-la k6 si l’t’ap-domi. U kwé se bél! Ruz, ble, 
klere k6 sdléy. Li te gro sita, kandt pa t’sa pdte-l. Tino kuri SaSe i 
lak6. Tut mun sable pu gade pwesd. Se kat traka bét-la ba-yo pu 
tréné-1 até pdte-] ka Tino, de gro nég pa t’ase pu gob-la! 

“Sa pu m’fé ak pwes6 sa-a? M’p’ap-Zwén mun na mage ki t’a-kapab 
aste ii bét grosé sa-a.”” 

Eta l’ap-SdZe, pwes6-a Sate ti ti-Sate: 

Kupe-m né, kupe-m né Tino! 
Si u pa kupe-m, m’a-kupe-u Tino, 
M’a-rele Karolin pu tuye-u! 


Ato Tino pa te Zam tade pwesd k6n pale. Li pé. Li tan pu médma, 
bét-la pe. Li Sdze: “Se ti bé lide, m’a-kupe-l, m’a-frilage-li pu m’sa 
detaye-1 na maSe. M’a-gade i mdso pu m’baboSe ak kamarad-mwé. 
Li pra maSét-li kupe ti ka pwesd. Sate-a pra: 

Grate-m n6, grate-m vit Tino! 
Si u pa grate-m, m’a-grate-u Tino, 
M’a-rele Karolin pu tuye-u! 
Tino sezi. “Ala bét-o!’”? Li pra kuto-l grate pwesd pu l|’wete kal-li. 
Lo l’poze kuto-l, Sate-a pra: 
*uvée-m nd, luvé kd-m Tino! 
Si u pa luvé-m, m’a luvri-u Tino, 
M’a-rele Karolin pu tuye-u! 
Tino lobeyi. 
Wete fwa-m, wete trip-mwé Tino! 
Si u pa wete-y’, m’a-vide-u Tino, 
M’a-rele Karolin pu tuye-u! 

Tino wete fwa-li ak trip-li. 
RaSe-m n6, raSe-m nod Tino! 
Si u pa raSe-m, m’a-raSe-u Tino, 
M’a-rele Karolin pu tuye-u! 

Tino fé tu sa bét-la di-l tak li te pé. 
Trape-m né, trape-m n6 Tino! 
Si u pa trape-m, m’a-trape-u, Tino, 
M’a-rele Karolin pu tuye-u! 

Li trape-l. 
Mete siv mete pwav, Tino! 
Si u pa mete, m’a-sale-u Tino, 
M’a-rele Karolin pu tuye-u! 
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L’al SaSe siv ak pwav. 
Mete lay, met vinég Tino! 
Si u pa mete, m’a-mete pu ru,! 
M’a-rele Karolin pu tuye-u! 
Kot lay? Kot vinég? Provizyé te-afuraye. Li Zwén-yo. 
Kite-m la, kite-m la, Tino! 
Si u pa kite-m, m’a-kite-u Tino, 
M’a-rele Karolin pu tuye-u! 

Tino kéta I’kap sufle ti-gut tak li buke, tak li pé. pu lide vin na 
tét-li: kite, kuri lese kay-li pu bét-la kapab ale. Mé Msye pa t’rémé 
Salé, li te-f@ lévitasy6, li sati I’te-dwe rete. Atd, vwezé l6ze ku pu yo 
wé pwes6, Tino babye déyé-yo. Pwes6 pra: 

Pa pale, pa pale Tino! 
Si u pale trop m’a-fé-u pe Tino, 
M’a-rele Karolin pu tuye-u! 
Tino pe?. 
Mite Sogyé-u, mite-l Tino! 
Si u pa mite-l m’a-Sode-u Tino, 
M’a-rele Karolin pu tuye-u! 
-B6, bé, tuswit! 
Met matég, mete Tino! 
Si u pa mete-l, m’a-griye-u Tino, 
M’a-rele Karolin pu tuye-u! 
Tino fé fri grés-la. 
Li lé p’m’al na dife Tino! 
Si m’pa ale, w’av’ale Tino, 
M’a-rele Karolin pu tuye-u! 
Lo li pra u bél ti-kulé dore, li Sate: 
Li lé pu m’desan wi, Tino! 
S’u pa desan-mwé, m’a-desan-u Tino, 
M’a-rele Karolin pu tuye-u! 
Tino desan Sogyé-a. 
Drese-m n6, drese-m né Tino! 
Si u pa drese-m, m’a-drese-u Tino, 
M’a-rele Karolin pu tuye-u! 

Tino mete kuvé, I’drese pwesd na ai bél plat na mita tab-la, Zami 

rive, Tino fé tut mun Sita. Pwesd pra: 
Gute-m né, gute-m n6 Tino! 
Si u pa gute-m, m’a-gute-u Tino, 
M’a-rele Karolin pu tuye-u! 


1 “Ru” is an emphatic form for “‘u.’ 
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Tino pra moso, I’vin pdte-l na buS-li. Vwip! Masét sifle, li fan tét 
Tino. Karolin parét ... 

Tut mdso pwes6 ki te su tab sable, y’al Zwén sa k’te-padye na laku, 
mét-dlo refét, li suke ke-li, epi I’tréné ko-1 Zuk na lamé. Pluf! 


TINO.! 


Voila! There was a fisherman called Tino. He spread his nets during 
the night; when he came to remove them, he found they were empty. 
All the boats of his comrades were filled with big crawling glittering 
fishes. Tino held his tongue. When he had tried his last net, when he 
had found it as empty as the others, he did not loiter, he went home, 
put some money in his handkerchief, and ran to the diviner.? 

He told the man how he was the only one unable to catch fish. He 
asked him for a foini* against the big fishes. The diviner gave him a 
point able to make even the mait d’leau* come out. 

“Thus you will see if you will not catch the biggest fishes!” 

Tino was glad, he paid the ngangan® and did as told by him. The 
next morning, before daybreak he went in his boat to try his nets. Tino 
was wonderstruck by what he saw in the first net: a big fish which 
looked asleep. How beautiful! Red, blue, shining like the sun. It was 
so big that a fishing boat could not take it. Tino ran to find a laccon.® 
People gathered to look at the fish. How much trouble the animal gave 
them to pull it ashore, to bring it to Tino’s home: two big men were not 
enough for the job! 

“What shall I do with this fish? I shall not find anybody in the 
market able to buy an animal of this size.”’ 

While he was thinking, the fish sang a little song: 


Then cut me, cut me Tino! 
If you don’t cut me, I will cut you Tino 
I will call Caroline’ to kill you! 


Now Tino had never heard that a fish could speak. He was terrified. 
He waited a little, the animal kept silent. He thought: 

“It is a good idea, I shall cut it, I shall carve it to be able to retail 
it in the market. I shall keep a bit to feast with friends.’’ He cut up 
with his machete a quarter of the fish. The song resumed: 


Collected 6 years ago from a man of Leogane called Elmonsir, 30 years. 
* Witch who can foretell the future. 

3’ Charm. 

‘ Literally: master of the water; water god. 

* Witch, pagan priest. 

® Big, flat boat. 

* The informant could not explain what kind of being Caroline was. 
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Then scale me, scale me quick Tino! 
If you don’t scale me, I will scale you Tino 
I will call Caroline to kill you! 


RTT 


HTT ETE 


Tino was amazed: ‘‘What an animal!” He scraped the fish with his : 


knife, the song resumed: 


Then open me, open my body Tino! 
If you don’t open me, I will open you Tino 
I will call Caroline to kill you! 


Tino obeyed. 


Take out my liver, take my entrails Tino! 
If you don’t take them, I will take yours Tino 
I will call Caroline to kill you! 


Tino took out its liver and its tripe. 


Then chop me, chop me Tino! 
If you don’t chop me, I will chop you Tino 
I will call Caroline to kill you! 


Tino was so afraid that he did everything the animal told him. 


Then soak me,! soak me Tino! 
If you don’t soak me, I will soak you Tino 
I will call Caroline to kill you! 

He soaked it. 


Put chives, put pepper Tino! 
If you don’t put it, I will salt you Tino 
I will call Caroline to kill you! 


He went to look for chives and pepper. 


Put garlic, put vinegar Tino! 
If you don’t put it, I will put it in you Tino 
I will call Caroline to kill you! 


Where was the garlic? Where was the vinegar? The provisions were 
mislaid. He found them. 


Leave me there, leave me there Tino! 
If you don’t leave me, I will leave you Tino 
I will call Caroline to kill you! 


Tino was glad he was able to breathe a little: he was so tired, he was 
so frightened. A thought came to his mind: to desert, to run away 
from home in order to have the fish go away. But Monsieur did not like 
to be teased, he had given some invitations, he felt he ought to stay. 


1 Soaking in sour orange juice mixed with water. 
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Now the neighbours stretched out their necks to see the fish, Tino scolded 
them. The fish began again: 


Don’t speak, don’t speak Tino! 
If you speak too much, I will hold your tongue 
I will call Caroline to kill you! [Tino 


Tino held his tongue. 


Set your boiler, set it Tino! 
If you don’t set it, I will scald you Tino 
I will call Caroline to kill you! 


— Very well, very well, at once! 


Put some lard, put some lard Tino! 
If you don’t put it, I will broil you Tino 
I will call Caroline to kill you! 


Tino fried the grease. 


Time for me to go into the fire Tino! 
If I don’t go, you will go Tino 
I will call Caroline to kill you! 


When it took a beautiful golden roast, it sang: 


Time for me to be set down, Tino! 
If you don’t set me down, I will set you down 
I will call Caroline to kill you! [Tino 


Tino set down the broiler. 


Then serve me, serve me Tino! 
If you don’t serve me, I will serve you Tino 
I will call Caroline to serve you! 


Tino laid the cloth, he served the fish on a beautiful dish in the middle 


of the table. His friends came, he offered them seats. The fish resumed: 


Then taste me, taste me Tino! 
If you don’t taste me, I will taste you Tino 
I will call Caroline to kill you! 


Tino took a bit, he brought it to his mouth. Vuing! A machete 


whistled and felled Tino’s head. Caroline appeared ... 


All the morsels of fish which were on the table assembled, they went 


to meet those which were hung in the yard, the mazt d’leau put himself 
together, he shook his tail and dragged himself to the water. Ploof! 
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ZA-SOT AK ZA-LESPRI." 


Vwala?. Te-gé pu vye gra-mun ak de marasa, yiin te-rele Za-Sot, 
lot te-rele Za-Lespri. Za-Sdt tuzu rete lakay ak mamA-a pu gade butik- 
la, Za-Lespri te-k6n al na mase. 

pu Zu Za-Lespri te malad, li voye fré-li. Za-Sdt made pil 1aza pu tut 
kdmisy6 li wé k’te pu fét, fré-a ba-l pu volim pyés de kdb, lavalé twa 
gud. Li pati. 

“KO sa si m’Zwén pov, m’gé méné pu yo.” 

Lide pov sa-a na tét-li, ava I’devire kalfu-a li kwé I’tade yitin. Li pa 
tuné, l’gade su kote, li wé lobraz-li k’ap-mase déyé-l. 

“Bo! U kapab ale, mé de kdb!” 

Li Zete de kob? LimaSe. Na i lot kalfu li wé lobrazZ-li ako. 

“M’prese, Sé, m’pa sa rete, mé de kob, pra tuZu!”’ 

LiZete. Li fé rut-li. Sak fwa lide-a pra-l, li gade su kote, li wé lobrai- 
la. 

“Ala pov! Se laprosesy6! Puki mun-yo mage k6é sa déyé-m? *hn! 
Fré-m dwe di-yo m’te-gé 1aza.”’ 

Lo li rete anik de gudé, li di l6braz-la: ‘““Kdpé, m’bay tut laza-m diZa, al 
lakay-mwé SaSe lot.”’ 

Loébraz swiv. 

“Ala pésista!”? Za-Sdt vare su li, l6braz disparét. “LO u kon pale ak 
mun, *hn! m’se borom!”’ 

Rive na mase li Sze fré-] te-made zepina. Yo ba-l pu ti-pakét pu dis 
kdb. Msye Zure: 

“Volé! U fé-m peye dis kdb pu u ti-pakét raze. M’pa vle-l, gade 
bagay-u.”’ 

L’atre na i butik kote yo te-van tafya. L’made pu dis kdb. Yo vide 
tafya na butéy-li su laroté de dwét gaye. Msye pa kéta: 

“Ala bét m’ta bét rete Zete tut kob-mwé isit! Madam, m’pa made-u 
laSarite, se aSte m’vin aSte, pra bagay-u, ba-m kob-mwé.”’ 


1 Cf. Haiti, Parsons MAFLS 26 I1:531, 533. 

Mistaking shadow for man: Hottentot, Schultze: 443. 

Bathing mother: General, Thompson No. 1013, MAFLS 13:92, MAFLS 
17:145. Also Guadaloupe, Schont:27; St. Lucia, Parsons MAFLS 26:138; 
Dominica, ibid. 441; Les Saintes, id. MAFLS 26 II:250. 

Pipe in mouth of corpse: Guatemala, JAFL 11: 473. 

Devils or robbers under tree: General, Thompson No. 1653, Cosquin I: 
237, Carnoy II: 236, MAFLS 13:92, MAFLS 17:145. Also Canada, JAFL 
36:235; Martinique, Parsons MAFLS 26:337; Nevis, id. MAFLS 26 I1:342, 
343; St. Croix, ibid. 442; Maurice, Baissac: 224. 

Entering calabash: Fang, Tardy: proverb 34. 

Forfeiting daylight: Nilotic tribes, Pacha:153; Guadaloupe, Schont: 27; 
Antigua, Johnson:80; Les Saintes, Parsons MAFLS 26 II:250; Nevis ibid. 
348; Jamaica, Jekyll: 54. 
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MaSan-la Zure, Z4-Sdt Zure. Li fé Madam-la pra tafya-a pu I’sa gé 
butéy-li. Msye degute, Msye kite. Su bd Simé li wé pu pil zepina pika, 
li raSe-yo; li plé butéy-li na dlo larivyé. Ld I’tuné, Za-Lespri made: 

“Kot komisy6-mwé ? 

— Mun-yo se volé. Yo te-kwé yo te-ka pete-m. Yo ba-m pu pdpé 
raze, yo di se zepina, yo te-vle fé-m peye tét béf pu li. Se se raze u vle, 
mé raze, gratis! Yo ba-m de dwét tafya pu dis kdb. M’lese tafya-a ba- 
yo, mé tafya Bédye, gratis! M’te-bliye lezot kémisy6-u. 

— Kot laza-mwé ? 

—Laza-u? *hn! Sito m’pase pot-la pu ban pov kimase maSe déyé-m, 
m’ba-yo tut kdb-la ... Rete de gudé, mé yo! 

— Za-Sdt-o! Pov fré-mwé! Ala m’bize desan lavil, w’a-rete pu bay 
Mama bép-li. Sd%e byé, pu bép lu!” 

Ato vye gra-mun-la te-arete, li te-kab gade butik-la, mé yo te-dwe 
ride-l met rad su ko-l, maZe, maSe, Zuk muSe |’pa t’sa muSe pu ko-l. 
Za-Sdt mete dlo na dife, li Sita Mama-a na f6 bép-la epi li Zete pu bim 
dlo So su li. Gra-mun-la pa di “kwik,” li muri. 

“Ala kota mama k6ta bép-li! Gade k6 l’ap-ri, li pa sa fémé buS-li. 
Te-m ba-u pip-u!”’ 

Li pa tan mama-a repon, li fure kaSimbo gra-mun-la na gdZ-li. 

“Lo u vie soti, rele pu m’ride-u!”’ 

L’al Sita na pa pot, l’bliye mama-4. Ld Za-Lespri tuné ndm-la di-l: 

“Kopé...! Se kat k6ta gra-mun-la kota bép-li! Li ri Zuk bu&-li ret 
luvri? M’ba-li pip-li.”” Za-Lespri ki te-kdné fré-a sati li pa na lokal-li, li 
kuri na kay. 

“Mama, mama!” L’proSe. “Za-Sdt, gra-mun-la muri. U tuye 
mama-nu!” Za-Sdt pete nu rél (respe m’dwe laképani). 

“Pa kriye po fré-mwé, se pa fot-u, Boge fé-u Za-sa-a, m’pa te-dwe 
bliye sa.”’ 

Yo fé latéma epi yo van kay-la pu yo gé lazi? Za-Lespri te-vle voyaze. 
Li pra tut rad-li fé pu gro pakét, li sere tut kob-li na i mu$wa fula, li 
mete muSwa-a na mita pakét-la. Za-Sodt pra ti-pdy-li, ti-razwa-li, ak pu 
kalbas glo. Eta y’ap maSe Za-Lespri di: 

“M’bliye pot-mwé!”’ 

Atd se u SaSe pu mun radat-sévis u pa pra Za-Sdt u p’ale Zwén sa. 
Msye kuri k6 i fl6n, li tuné ak pot kay-la su do-li. 

“Sa u vie fé ak sa? 

— U pa made ii pot! 

— Ala sot! Brote pot-la na plas-li, l’a-Zéné-u pu mase. 

— No-u! M’p’ap-fé rut-sa ak6!” 

Yo mage, yo maSe. Lanwit rive. Yo wé i gra bwa. Yo pé bét osnd 
move mun, k6 sa yo méte bwa. Te-gé i gro-kokén mapu, yo Sita na 
i krdk-li. ZA-Sot rale pdt-la, li kébe-] dubut na bras-yo, li mete ti-pdy-li 
na pos levit-li, li mete kalbas-li na pos patalét-li. Domi pra mun-yo. 

Na mita lanwit yo tade bri, yo leve. Yo wé ii gro tab treto ak nap, 
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lazatri, tut kalite b6 bagay pu bwé, b6 bagay pu maze. Na ii kwé yo we 
kat gro sak byé mare. pu volim ti-gyab t’ape-baboSe ature tab-la. U 
kwé se baboSe yo t’ap-baboSe! Za-Lespri di: 

“M’swef divé! 

— M’pa géé, mé glo 

Za-Sdt 16ze kalbas-la ba-li. Li pra-l mal, glo-a tdbe su nap ti-gyab-yo? 
Yo ri, yo kéta. 

“Mé laruze! Zafé-nu béni!”’ 

Yotut leve, yo mete dase, Sate, fé sék tutotu tab-la. Za-Sodt vle 
wé tut bagay, tab-la Zéné-li. 

“Te-m lage-l! 

— Pinga! Veye zo-u képé, mun-y’a-tragle-u! 

— Sa u fé ak razwa-mwé ?” 

L’lage pot-la. Kataka...u! Li tobe na mita tab, tuye lap ti-gyab-yo, 
kraze tut pil vé ak asyét-yo. 

“Trablema d’té, trablema d’té!”” Gyab-yo netye. Za-Sdt disin ak 
fré-li, yo limé Sadél. Za-Lespri al vizite sak-yo, Zwén-yo plé 1aza. Li 
pra yiin met na pakét-li. Za-Sdt Sita bd tab-la, li maze plé vat-li. Eta 
lap-mazZe pu ti-gyab tuné. Gyab-sa-yo se te ti-kut-bot, lardté i ti-mun 
diz 4 ak gro tét, gro bab. Ti-gyab kiimase gade Za-Sdt, li gade-l li gade-l, 
li ga..de..-l. Za-Sdt pra razwa-li kiimase raze bab-li. Ti-gyab ri. 
Za-Sot raze lamotSe bab-li epi li made Ti-gyab: 

“U vie raze tu? A vot sévis! pu grén bagay m’dwe k6né ava, te-m 
wé filét lan-u, luvri buS!”’ 

Ti-gyab luvri buS-li, ném-la kupe lan-li. Gyab rele, gyab kuri zwén 
mun-li. “Sa k’gépé? Kote laza-nu ? 

— Tru-ru-ru-ru-ru-ru-ru !”’ 

Li fé-yo wé but lap-li. Yo voye pu lot ti-gyab. Atd Za-Sodt t’ap- 
maze na lébraz ak fré-li. Lap-yo te-rete su tab. LO gyab rive, yo wé-li, 
gyab pa sa wé-yo, yo vup! su li kupe lap-li. Za-Lespri di: 

“Te-n pra tut sak-yo fé Simé-nu! 

— Yolutrdp. Kédpé-o..! M’pa vle biskét-mwé tdbe.”’ Yo pati. 


19? 


Mun-yo maSe, yo maSe, wi yo maSe! Yo rive pu lavil, yo pa wé 
kikok lada-l. Tut kay, tut butik, te-klere byé prop, ti-lap, ti-buzi, 
tupatu. Pa pu grén mun osnd bét. Eta y’ap-gade, pu kalbas rule 
kote yo. Za-Lespri mapé fré-li: ““Pipga pye-u!” pu lot kalbas vin 
kdtre-l, yo kiimase pu ti-kozma. Mun-yo rete su kote lari-a, se te i lari- 
desin. “‘Bod-k0-dd-ké-u, kd-u, kd-u.”” Kalbas pase. ‘“Ko-u, k0-k0-u, 
ko-u!’’ Yo teke, yo pale, yo rasable. U kwé se Swi-Swi! Mun-yo pa 
kdpran ané. Ato pu kalbas vase Zwén Za-Sot: 

“U pa mun isit ? 

— No-u, m’pa mun isit, Makémé Kalbas. Mé, di-m nd, bo isit u pa 
gé lot bagay pase kalbas? M’pa wé pyés mun. Kima kalbas fé 
pale ? 
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— Pitit-o.., pe! Nu se mun taku-u, mé nu bize rete na kalbas, Mét- 
lavil-la s’i gyab ki réd sa-mama. S’ava fé si mwa Zu pa sa luvri, pu 
mun pa vole kle-a nég-la sere-] na mita ké-li. Kite-1 wé-u ap-mase taku 
kriké viva, l’a-maZe-u! Mé de kalbas vid, fure ké-u lada-yo.” 

Za-Lespri se mun ki pa rémé na traka. 

“Kiama pu n’fé ? 

— U wé tru sa-a, mete ti-but pye-u lada-l, tut pye-a va-ratre, puse 
ti-gut tut Zam-la a-pase, kd-u a-degdéfle, l’a-vini piti-piti, peze tuZu, l’a- 
glise flup! Zuk na f6 kalbas-la.” 

Li fé sa mun-yo di-l, yo pa t’mati, li disparét na ti-tru-a. Za-Sot ret 
kape. 

“Ratre na ti-kay-u! 

—Zamé pa! M’pa kapé, gyab-la mét tuye-m, m’p’ap-fure ko-m na 
ii kalbas. Nu tut se kuyd, Mesye, tut katite n6m mwé wé na lavil-la, 
nu kite pu grén gyab kimade-nu! Nu késati rete na nwé, nu késati viv 
k6 bét, sa m’ap-di? Mal pase bét, gé bét maSe, nu mém Aanik rule nu kab 
rule! No. .-u, kdpé, m’ap-rete kape, sizoka m’ta-muri, m’a-muri k6 mun, 
m’p’ap-muri k6é bét!”’ ’ 

Atd, kok Za-Sodt-la pra Sate ‘“Ko-ki-yu-ku, ko-ki-yu-ku!”” Gyab te-di 
se te pu tuye tut kok, pép gaye, yo bay té-a. 

“Nom sa-a, tét-li loke! Si Mét-nu kwé nu fé kdplo ak li, l’a-tuye nu.” 
Ato, ti-poy-la sati ’katr-é, li pa wé sdléy, li Sate ak0: “‘Ko-ki-yu-ku, 
ko-ki-yu-ku!”’ 

Yo tade i gréde k’ap-rep6n lwé-lwé: 


Mwé di Zu li p’ale luvri 
Mweé di Zu li p’ale luvri, 
Pase kote-si, pase kote-la, 
Mwé di Zu li p’ale luvri! 


“Aha!” Za-Sot pra Sate tu: 


Mwé di Zu se pu li luvri 
Mwé di Zu se pu li luvri, 
Pase kote-si, pase kote-la, 
Mwé di Zu se pu li luvri! 
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Sate gyab-la proe, li prose, plis li prose, plis li vin fd. 
Mwé di Zu li p’ale luvri 
Mwé di Zu li p’ale luvri, 
Pase kote-si, pase kote-la, 
Mwé di Zu li p’ale luvri! 


Za-Sdt gdfle tut kd-li, li rele pu vwa-l sa kuvri vwa lot-la. 


Mwé di Zu se pu li luvri 
Mwé di Zu se pu li luvri ... 
Gyab-la parét, li te ro pase kay-la, 10 I’Sate tut bagay trable. 
Mwé di Zu li p’ale luvri ... 
Za-Sot pare ti-razwa-li. 
Mwé di Zu se pu li luvri ... 

Batay, batay! Za-Sot dige-l ak ti-razwa-l, li taye-l, li frilage-l, li pa 
bay gyab va pu I’sufle. Gyab buke. Za-Sdt fure razwa-a na tap-li. 
Gyab rele, gyab muri. Za-Sodt fese-l até, li luvri ké-l, li Zwén i ti-bwét 
ak kle-l na ti-seri-li, li tuné kle-a. Zu luvri, *hn! sdléy klere byé prop. 

Eta tut bagay sa-a t’ape-fét, Za-Lespri t’ap-bay pléz ak mun-yo. Yo 
di-l te-gé i Rwa ki te kimade peyi-a, gyab vini, gyab vole kle-di-Zu-li, 
Rwa move, mé l’pé gumé ak gyab, li proémét mun k’a-pote kle-a tuné 
ba-li l’a-marye-l ak fi-li, pitit Madam-li. Za-Lespri proSe fré-1: 

“Ba-m kle-a pu m’sa wé kiSoy! 

— Mé.” 

Za-Sot pa gade fré-a, l’ap-fé disku pu pép: 

“Soti na kalbas-u, Mesye, alékile nu pa bezwé pé, nu se mun ako, m’se 
Séf-nu, fré-m se lietna. Kote l’pase? Za-Lespri, Za-Lespri!” 

Za-Lespri lwé. Li lwe a Swal ak 1aZa-l epi “Z..”’ ndm-la rive Zuk na 
Pale. Lagad rete-l. 

“W’a-di Rwa m’vin kote-l, m’gé nuvél ti-kle-l.”’ 

Rwa rive: “Sa u k6né ?”’ 

Lot-la pe’, l’anik léZe kle-a. 

“Kote ti-bwét-li ? 

— Age Boge..! M’t’ap-galope sita, bwét-la sot-tdbe. Age. .! 

— Pa pra sa, sa pa ané, m’a-kémade pu lot, se kle-a ki tut. Atd, di-m 
nd kiima u fé tuye gro gyab sa-a ?”’ 

Za-Lespri Sita, tu sa Za-Sodt te-fé, li di se li ki fé-1. Rwa kéta, li rele 
pitit-li, Madam-li, yo prezate Msye, yo fyase Msye ak ti-fi-a. 


Atd, Za-Sdt t’ap-SaSe fré-li. Li lage tut laza-li, tut kémade-li, l’ap- 
mase, l’ap-fuye. Li rete tut mun li kétre, made-y’ si yo pa t’Zwén 
lot-la. 

“‘Za-Lespri se Ti-Malis, li pa sa muri. Fok mwé Zwén ndm-la!” 

pu Zu I’te-buke byé buke, I’Sita na kalfu pu I’maZe pu kasav ak siro. 
L’tade de fam ki t’ap-pale. 
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“A.. so! U kwé se bél mariaz sa! tut katite maze mun-yo pare!” 
Za-Sot 16Ze zoréy-li, gydl-li kuri glo. Li kdpran se te fi-Rwa ki t’ap- 

marye ak ném ki te tuye gyab-la, li mém-mém ki te-fé Zu luvri. Li pa sa 

képran kiima bagay sa-a kap fet: 

‘“Ném sa-a y’ap-pale se mwé! M’pa vle marye, marye ak i mun m’pa 
koné! M’pa Zam weé fi sa-a, sizoka |’gé do bosko, m’pa vle, m’pa vle mém! 
M’apr’al kote Rwa!” 

L’rive na Pale? Lagad rete-l. 

“Yo pa pase. Sa u vie? 

— M’vle pale ak Rwa. 

— U gé radevu? Sa u gé pu di-l? 

— Ki mele-u sa? Alaésola! Upavlem’atre, bd, m’a-ret isit releRwa.” 

Nég-la mete rele vre: 

“Rwa.., Rwa.., yo pa vile kite m’ratre vin kote-u, léze ku-u pale 
ak mwé! Rwa.., Rwa!”’ 

Sdlda vle fé-l pe, plis yo vle metrize-l, plis li kriye. Rwa parét na 
fénét-li. 

“Kite-1 pale! U mém, sa u vle? 

— Rwa, m’tade tut mun ap-andse maryaz pitit-u ak mun ki tuye 
gyab ki te-fé Zu pa t’sa luvri-a. Rwa, ndm sa-a se mwé-mém! M’te-vini 
di-u pa prese sita, kiima pu m’ta vile fi-u, m’pa kéné-l! 

— Nodm-]a fu! 

— U-mém! Kute, Rwa, mé ti-bwét-la! 

— Kiima u fé pédi kle-a? 

— M’pa Zam pédi-l, m’prete-l ba fré-mwé. Li te-vle wé kiima I’te-fét.” 

Za-Sot pa t’sable pu matd. Rwa kdpran te-gé kek dub na tut bagay 
sa-a. Li voye SaSe bo-fi-li. Bo-fi rive byé Sa%e. Za-Sdt tdbe na ku-l: 

“Kote u te-ye? M’te-kwé u te-pédi. Ala bél rad m6 sé..! Ala brodé! 

— Ki ld w’a-lage move Za-u-la. U Sif6né ti-levit-mwé sitelma li gé lé 
l’soti na bus béf!” 

Rwa pale mun-yo byé serye. 

“Ato, Mesye, m’made lesplikasy6 pu sa m’wé. U te-vle pete-m!”’ 

Za-Lespri rot. Za-Sdt di gra-mun-la: 

“Ki mele-u Rwa? U gé kle-u, u gé bwét-u. U te-prémét marye pitit- 
u ak mun ki t’a-pdte kle-u ba-u, li pdte-l, marye-l ak fi-u, m’p’ap-fé 
zaluz!”’ 

Za-Sdt prose ti-gut. 

“U pa t’Zam pale bwét-la, m’pdte bwét-u ba-u, u pa sa lese-m Sé5, u 
pa gé nu ti-kiSoy pu mwé? 

— Kute! Nu de nu se marasa pa vre? Nu sable sita. M’ap-némé-u 
zeneral, m’gé lot pitit-fi ... 

— A? Rwa! Liabisyé tuye rai Lo m’t’ap-pase n& laku-a m’sati tut 
kalite bd lodé, ké-mwé tresayi. U pa ta-vle némé-mwé Espekté KuZin-u ?” 

... S0-0.., Buki se Buki!? 


—_ 
1 Proverb, 


20* 
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JOHN THE FOOL AND JOHN THE SMART.! 


Voila! There was a very old woman who had twin boys, one was 
called John the Fool, the other. John the Smart. John the Fool used to 
stay at home with his mother to watch the shop, John the Smart used to 
go to the market. 

One day John the Smart was sick, he sent his brother. John the Fool 
asked for a lot of money for all the purchases he thought necessary, 
His mother gave him a large quantity of two-cob? coins, amounting to 
three gourdes*. He set forth. 

“Thus, if I meet some beggars, I shall have enough money to give 
them.’ This idea in his head, before turning the crossroad he thought 
he had heard one. He did not turn back but looked aside and saw his 
shadow walking behind him. 

“Very well, you may go, here are two cobs!”’ 

He threw away two cobs and walked on. At another crossroad he 
again saw his shadow. 

“T am in a hurry, dear, I cannot stay. Here are two cobs, take it all 
the same!’’ He threw away the money and went on. Each time he had 
this thought he looked aside and saw his shadow. 

“What a lot of beggars! It is a procession! Why do these people 
walk like that behind me? ... May be my brother told them I had some 
money.” 

When he had only two gourdins* more, he told the shadow: 

“Friend, I have already given away all my money, go to my home to 
get some more.” 

The shadow still followed him. 

“How stubborn this man is!”’ 

John the Fool turned round angrily, the shadow disappeared. ‘“When 
a man knows how to speak with people ... I am a superman!”’ 

When he reached the market he thought his brother had asked for 
spinach. They sold him a small bundle for ten cobs. He chided: 

“Thieves! You have me pay ten cobs for a tiny bundle of weeds. I 
do not want it. Keep your thing!” 

He entered a small shop where they sold tafia5. He asked some for 
ten cobs. They poured it in his bottle. The liquid reached the height of 
two spread fingers. The man was dissatisfied. 

“How stupid I would be to stay here and lose my money! Madam, 
I am not asking for alms, I am buying, take back your thing and return 
my money.” 


1 Tale very common. 
2 One cob is worth one-fifth of an American cent. 
3 One gourde is worth 20 American cents. 
4 One gourdin is worth 5 American cents. 
5 Alcoholized drink made with sugar cane juice. 
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The merchant protested shouting, John the Fool shouted back. He 
had the woman take back her tafia to get his bottle. Disgusted he went 
away. On the roadside he saw wild spinach, he plucked it and filled his 
bottle in the river. 

When he reached home John the Smart asked: ‘“‘Where are the goods 
I asked you to buy ?”’ 

“These people are thieves. They thought they could deceive me. They 
sold for spinach a handful of weeds and wanted me to pay quite a sum? 
for it. If you want weeds, here are some, gratis! They gave me two 
fingers of tafia for ten cobs, I left it to them, here is God’s tafia gratis! 
I had forgotten the other errands ...”’ 

“Where is my money ?”’ 

“Your money? ... As soon as I had passed the door a lot of beggars 
set to walk behind me, I gave them the whole money. There is two 
gourdins left, take them!” 

“John the Fool, my poor brother! I am obliged to go to town, you 
will stay here to give mother her bath. Don’t forget, a lukewarm 
bath!” 

Now the old lady was paralysed, she could watch the shop but one had 
to help her to get dressed, to eat, to walk, she could not even blow her 
nose alone. John the Fool put water on fire, he had his mother sit at 
the bottom of the bath and threw a boilerful of hot water upon her. 
The old lady died without a word. 

“How pleased mother is with her bath! Look at her laugh, she cannot 
close her mouth. Let me give you your pipe!”’ 

He did not wait for an answer and thrust the old woman’s pipe down 
into her throat. 

“When you want to get out, call me to help you!” 

He sat down at the door sill and forgot the mother. When John the 
Smart came back he told him: 

“My dear! How happy the old lady is about her bath! She laughed 
so much that her mouth remained opened. I gave her her pipe.” 

John the Smart, who knew his brother, felt uncomfortable and ran into 
the house. 

— ‘Mother, Mother!’? — He came nearer: 

“John the Fool, the old woman is dead, you have killed our mother!” 

John the Fool burst into shrieks? (if I may say so without lacking 
respect for the audience) . 

“Don’t cry, poor brother, it is not your fault, God has made you this 
way, I ought not to forget that.”’ 

They made the funeral and sold the house to get some money: John 
the Smart wanted to travel. He gathered all his clothes in a big bundle 





1 Literally: a beef head. 
* Rude but very expressive, a more polite form would be ‘mete rele.” 
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and put all his money in a silk handkerchief which he placed in the 
middle of the bundle. John the Fool took his game cock, his razor and 
a calabash of water. While walking John the Smart said: 

“T have forgotten my pot!” 

Now if you are looking for an obliging man and do not take John the 
Fool you will not find any. He darted homeward! and came back witha 
door on his back. 

“What do you want me to do with that ?” 

“Did you not ask for your door?’” 

“How foolish! Take the door back where it belongs, it will hinder 
our walking.” 

“No! I will not make this journey another time!” 

They walked a great deal. Night came. They saw a big wood and as 
they were afraid of beasts and of bad people they climbed up a tree. 
This tree was a very large kapok tree; they sat in a fork, John the Fool 
pulled up the door and held it upright in the branches. He put the cock 
in the pocket of his jacket and the calabash in the pocket of his trousers. 
They slept.$ 

In the middle of the night they heard some noise and got up. (Under 
the tree) they saw a big trestle table with cloth, silver-plate and all 
kinds of good things to eat or drink. In a corner there were four big 
bags well tied up. A great quantity of small devils were frolicking around 
the table. How they were frolicking! 

John the Smart said: (“I want some wine!*) I am thirsty for 
wine.”’ 

“T do not have any, here is water!” 

John the Fool passed the calabash. He took it awkwardly, the water 
fell on the table-cloth of the devils.® They laughed merrily. 

“Here is the dew! Our business is blessed!”’ 

All of them got up, they began to dance and to sing and made a large 
ring around the table. John the Fool wanted to see everything but the 
table prevented it. 

“T will let it fall!’ 

“Look out! Watch out for your life,* these people will strangle you.” 

“Have you forgotten my razor ?”’ 

He dropped the door! ... It fell in the middle of the table, put out the 
lamp of the devils and crashed the glassware and china. 


1 Literally: ran like a flonde (very swift fish). 

2 Pun on the two meanings of the creole word “‘pot.”’ 

3 Literally: sleep took these people. 

4 Literally: I am thirsty for wine. 

5 In some variants the liquid has another origin and some rather crude 
details are added. 

6 Literally: watch your bones. 
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“Earthquake, earthquake!’ The devils vanished away. John the 
Fool came down with his brother and they lighted a candle. John the 
Smart examined the bags, found them filled with money and put one 
into his bundle. John the Fool sat beside the table and ate till full. 
While he was eating, one of the devils came back. These devils were 
big-headed dwarfs of the size of a ten-year-old child with a long beard. 
The dwarf gazed for a long time. John the Fool shaved his beard with 
his razor. The devil laughed. John the Fool shaved half his beard 
and asked him: 

“Do you want to shave? At your service. But before that I want to 
know only one thing, let me see the string of your tongue, open your 
mouth!” 

The devil opened his mouth. John the Fool severed his tongue. The 
devil howled and ran to his people. 

“What is the matter? Where is our money ?” 

“Tru-ru-ru-ru-ru !”’ 

He showed them his maimed tongue. They sent another devil. Now 
John the Fool was eating in the dark with his brother, the lamp had 
remained on the table; when the devil arrived they saw him while he 
could not see them, they jumped on him and severed his tongue. John 
the Smart said: 

“Let us take all the bags and go away!”’ 

“They are too heavy. My dear! I don’t want to get sick!’”! 

They left. 


They walked and walked.? They reached a town where they did not 
see anybody. All the houses and shops were brightly lighted, there 
were lamps and candles everywhere but no man or animal was in sight. 

As they stared at this, a calabash rolled near them. John the Fool 
touched his brother: ‘“Take care of your feet!’? Another calabash came 
to meet the first, there was a conversation. The brothers stayed on the 
side of the hilly road. Calabashes appeared tumbling down the slope,* 
they came into collision, they gathered and whispered. The brothers 
did not understand a word. 

Then a calabash marched up to John the Fool: 

“You are foreigners ?”’ 


1 Literally: I don’t want my bisket to falldown. According to folk belief, 
when you raise too heavy weights, the bone called bisket is displaced and 
hangs heavily upon the stomach. It is the source of all kinds of digestive 
troubles. 

* Literally: these people walked, they walked, yes they walked! 

’ Imitation of the noises produced by a calabash tumbling down and by a 
collision of calabashes. Literal translation impossible. 
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“Yes, Mrs. Calabash. But, tell me, is there anything else than 
calabashes? I did not see anybody. How can a calabash speak ?”’ 

“Shut up, child! We are men like you but we are obliged to live in 
calabashes, the master of the town is a frightful devil. For six months 
we have been in the night, because fearing robbers he has hidden the key 
of daylight in the middle of his heart. If he were to find you here walking 
like a man! surely he would eat you! Here are two empty calabashes, 
get in!’ 

John the Smart was a man who did not like to get into trouble (he 
asked). 

“How can we manage? We are too big.” 

“Look at this hole! Put the point of your foot into it, the whole foot 
will pass, push a little, the whole leg will pass, your body will reduce, 
it will grow smaller and smaller, push on, it will slip to the bottom of the 
calabash.”’ 

Smart did as he was told, these people were right, he disappeared into 
the hole. The Fool stood alone. 

“Get into your house!” 

“T, never! I am not a coward, the devil may kill me. I will not creep 
into a calabash. You are all dastards! All the men I have seen in the 
town let only one devil rule them (this way)? You consent to lose the 
daylight and live like beasts, what did I say? Worse than beasts, there 
are walking beasts, as for you, you can only roll. No, gentlemen, I will 
stay upright, if I die I will die like a man, not like a beast!’ 

At this moment, John the Fool’s cock crowed: ‘‘Ko-kee-yoo-koo! 
Ko-kee-yoo-koo!”’ 

The devil had given orders to kill all cocks, the crowd vanished. ‘‘This 
man is crazy! If the Master believes we are his accomplices he will 
kill us!” , 

The cock felt it was four o’clock, as he did not see the sun, he crowed 
again: ‘‘Ko-kee-yoo-koo!”’ 

From very far a confused roar was heard in answer: 

I have told the day it would break no more 
I have told the day it would break no more 
Either on this side or on the other 

I have told the day it would break no more! 


“Aha!” John the Fool also sang: 


I tell the day it must break anew 
I tell the day it must break anew 
Either on this side or on the other 
I tell the day it must break anew! 
1 Literally: like a living Christian. 
* Literally: creep your body into them. 
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The devil’s song was coming nearer and nearer, and always louder. 
I have told the day it would break no more 
I have told the day it would break no more 
Either on this side or on the other 
I have told the day it would break no more ! 


John the Fool swelled his whole body, he shouted so as to cover the 
voice of the devil. 
I tell the day it must break anew 
I tell the day it must break anew 
Either on this side or on the other 
I tell the day it must break anew! 


The devil appeared: he was taller than this house, when he sang 
everything shook. 

I have told the day it would break no more 
I have told the day it would break no more 
Either on this side or on the other 

I have told the day it would break no more! 

John the Fool prepared his razor. 

I tell the day it must break anew 

I tell the day it must break anew 

Either on this side or on the other 

I tell the day it must break anew! 

They fought relentlessly... John the Fool goaded him with his razor, 
he cut him, he carved him, he did not leave to the devil time enough to 
breathe. The devil was tired. The Fool plunged the razor into his 
temple, the Devil cried and died. The Fool hurled him on the ground 
and opened his heart, he found a small box with a tiny lock in which the 
key was hung. He turned the key and the sun shone, it was daylight. 

During the time all these things were happening, John the Smart 
was talking merrily with the people (in the calabashes). They told him 
there was a king who ruled the country (before) the Devil came and 
stole the key of daylight. The king was greatly offended, but he was 
afraid to fight the devil, so he promised that the man who would bring 
back the key would marry his legitimate daughter.2 John the Smart 
approached his brother. 

“Hand me the key, I want to see something!”’ 

“Here it is!”’ 

John the Fool did not look at him, he was lecturing the crowd. 

“Gentlemen, come out of your calabashes, don’t be afrai?, you are 
men anew. I am your chief, my brother is your lieutenant. Where 
has he gone? John the Smart, John the Smart!” 


' Literally: fight, fight! 
? Literally: his daughter, the child of his wife. 
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The Smart was far away. With his money he had hired a horse and 
rushed to the Palace. The guards stopped him. 

“Tell the king I have come to him with news of his key.” 

The king came. 

“What do you know ?”’ 

He held his tongue and handed the key. 

“Where is the box ?”’ 

“Good Lord! I was galloping so fast that the box has dropped.” 

“Don’t take it so to heart, that’s nothing. I will have another one 
made, only the key was indispensable. Now tell me how you managed 
to kill this big devil.”’ 

John the Smart sat down. Everything the Fool had done he said it | 
was himself. The King was glad, he called his children and his wife, 
introduced Monsieur! and betrothed him to the girl. 


* 


John the Fool was looking for his brother. He left his money, his 
commanding position to walk and search. He stopped everybody he 
met to ask if they had not seen the other one. 

“John the Smart is like Ti-Malice,* he cannot be dead. I must find 
him!” 

One day he was overtired, he sat down in a crossroad to eat a cas- 
save® soaked in cane syrup. He heard two women talking: “‘My dear, 
what a beautiful wedding it will be! These people have prepared such 
a quantity of food!” j 

John the Fool listened more carefully, his mouth watered. He 
understood it was the King’s daughter who was to marry the man who 
had killed the devil, the same man who had caused the day to break. 
He felt unable to realize how this could be done: 

“T am the man they are talking about! I don’t want to be married to 
somebody I do not know, to a girl I have never seen, she may be hunch- 
backed! I don’t want, I do not want that at all! I am going to the 





King!” ; 
He reached the Palace. The guards stopped him. 


“No trespassing. What do you want ?”’ 

“T want to speak to the King.” 

“Have you an appointment ? What have you to tell him ?” 

“Is that your business? What insolence! You don’t want me to 
come in, very well I will call the King from here.” 

The fellow began to shout: ; 


1 Literally: Mister or the gentleman. 

2 Hero of folk tales, prototype of cleverness, has the part of the Hare in 
animal tales of African origin. Opposed to Buki who replaces the Hyena. 

3 Manioc cake. 
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“King, King! They oppose my entering here, come out to meet me!! 
King, Ki-ing!” 

The soldiers tried to silence him, the more they tried, the more he 
shouted. The King appeared at the window. 

“Let him speak. You, what do you want ?” 

“King, I heard everybody announce the wedding of your daughter 
with the man who had killed the devil who kept day from breaking. 
King, I am this man and I have come to tell you not to be in such a 
hurry. How could I want your daughter, I don’t know her!” 

“This man is mad!” 

“You are the mad man! Listen, King, here is your box!” 

‘How did you lose the key ?” 

“Tt was never lost, I lent it to my brother who wanted to see how it 
was made.” 

John the Fool did not look like a liar. The King understood there 
was some deceit in the whole thing. He sent for his (future) son-in-law 
who came in splendidly dressed. John the Fool rushed to his neck: 

“Where were you! I thought you were lost. What fine clothes, dear, 
how elegant!” 

“When will you stop with your bad manners? You have crumpled my 
jacket so it looks chawed by an ox.’” 

The King asked them very severely: 

“Now, gentlemen, explain to me what I see. You wanted to fool me!” 

John the Smart was ashamed but the Fool told the old man: “Is it 
your business, King? You have your key and you have your box. You 
had promised your daughter to the man who would bring back the 
key, he did it, give him your daughter, I will not be jealous!”’ 

The Fool came a little nearer: 

“You had never spoken of the box, I have brought your box, you 
cannot leave me without compensation,® do you have something for me ?”’ 

“Listen! Both of you are twins, is it not true? You look so much 
alike. I will appoint you general, I have other daughters. . .”’ 

“Ach, King! Ambition kills the rat.4 When I passed through the yard 
I smelt all kinds of good flavours, my heart was thrilled. Would you 
care to appoint me your kitchen inspector ?”’ 

“Oh! my ... Buki is Buki.’® 


! Literally: they do not want to let me enter to come beside you, lengthen 
your neck to speak with me! 

® Literally: you have crumpled my jacket so it looks as if it came out 
from the mouth of an ox. 

* Literally: you cannot leave me dry. 

4 Proverb. 

5 Proverb. Meaning: a fool will always stay a fool and lose any op- 
portunity. 
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KOT ZA SOT. 


Krik? Krak! Vwala de Mesye, de fré, Za Sot ak Za Lespri. Zi 
Sot pi gra. Yo rive na i mezé gé twa demwazél, yo fé lamu ak de. Até 
dimas rive Za Lespri koné y’ap-pare tab pu yo, li kéné Za Sot saf, li 
di-l: ‘““Zodi mém, kdpé, bagay-u ap-gate, u rémé maze trop! 

— Wo..o! se vre sa, raZe-] pu mwé. 

— Bé, u kapab kOmase maZe prop, mé 16 m’a-grate pye-u, w’a-rete. 

— Mési, fré, m’a-rete, wi.’’ 

Dimas rive, 16 mun-yo vini, yo Zwén bél tab raZe. Yo Sita kd tut mun, 
premye plat i ti-pul pase su pye Za Sdt. Li kdpran se fré-l k’ap-grate, 
l’met kiyé-a la. Mun-yo made-l puki sa, si l’pa rémé 24 bagay-la kwit. 
Msye pa sa pale tak li rot: 

“26-26, ?6-?€, m’pa gragu!”’ 

Dezyém plat. Msye pa pra, twazyém mém bagay. Za Lespri kwé 
I’malad, li mém-mém li maZe plé vat-li. Ld yo leve li vin made ZA Sot 
sa l’géné, puki l’pa maze ké sa. 

“Se u k’te-di-m sa, m’ap-muri gragu! 

— M’te-di-u m’ta pile-u o m’ta-grate pye-u 10 u t’a-maZe trop, u pa 
maze apé. 

— Ala regrét, ato grate m’te-sati-a sa pa t’u? 

— NG, sé.” 

Yo rete. Atd mét mezo6 te-gé apil koS6 na pak. Alasware yo buyi 
Sogyé koSo vide-] na kanot pu yo bay démé. YorazZe kaban pu ti-mesye-yo 
na i kabinét, tut mun al dodo. Za Sot gragu, I’te-wé preparasyé pu 
koS6, l’leve lanwit al maze patat si. L’pra de patat pote bay fré-li, mé 
li luvri pot na nwé, k6 sa I’trdpe Sam rive kote fi-yo kuSe. Lap muti, 
se na nwé. Li mapé pye medam-yo “‘Fwé, fwé!” Sa k’gé ze klé kébe 
mé a pip. ‘“‘Mé! m’te-gragu, m’soti, m’Zwén patat pot pu u.”’ 

L’tade ii ti-va: ““U pa bezwé sufle, li pa So!’ Fi-a pase alimét. Za 
Sot fé wap! li kuri. Atd mun-yo fé bri, ZA Lespri leve, ZA Sdt parét su 
li, rét fin tuye ndm-la, li patina lanwit. Li di Za Sdt fémé podt-la. Zi 
Sot seye, I’pa kapab, li di: 

“Te-m pote-l ba fré-mwé pu I’métre-m ki 2a l’a-fémé!’’ Li deméte 
pot mete su do-l pati déyé fré-a. Pot lu, Msye pa sa kuri, Za Lespri pa 
vire gade déyé, Za Sot maSe pye-pu-pye avé-l pye-pu-pye, mé l’pa sa 
depase-li. Rive na kalfu, Za Lespri wé ném-la: 

“Gade .. sa u fé-m k6 sa? M’di-u fémé pot-la, u demdte-] pati ak 
li, Zete-1 ale! 

NO m’deZa pra-li, w’a-fé-m we ki Za l’fémé! 

Yo rive i kote yo vle fé repozwa. Yo wé i pye-bwa kote dyab fé 
kanida. Za Lespri di: ‘‘Fré anu méte, kite pdt-la! 

— NO, fwé, m’p’ap-mote. 


, 


” 


— Ebé mote ak pot-la na tét.”’ 
Yo domi. Lanwit dyab rive, yo zwe kat, fé diné, soti pil laza, reveye 
Za Sot. 
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“Fweé, fwé, u k6n pise kébe-m. 

— Pa fé sa, y’a-tuye nu!”’ 

Li pipi tSo..u. Ato gyab-yo kéta yo kriye ‘“Mé dlo béni!’”” Yo bwé 
tut. ‘“Papa Bédye, sove-nu!” Ala bét mun-yo bét, y’ap-made lot! 
Za Sot rete i ti mOma epi li: 

“Fweé, fwé m’vle pupu! 

— Ala pasazZ-o, m’pa okipe-u.”’ 

Li put, put. Gyab-yo ri: ““Mé b6 bé papa Bédye voye ba-nu.”’ Gyab- 
yo ap-zwe kat, yo pa vle al domi mém, Za Sot di: 

“Fwé, m’buke, m’ap-lage pot-la alékile! 

— Pinga! Y’ap-mdte bwa vin pra-nu.” 

L’lage pot-la, bu-u! Yo kwé syél ap-tdbe, yo kuri Sape. Za Sot 
desin, Il’pra pot-la mete su tét-li, Za Lespri pra sak laz@. Atd masét 
sot-la file .. muS poze su li, li kupe. Dyab voye ti-dyab weé si se syél 
k’ap-tobe. Za Sot vup! su ti-gyab kupe lan-li, tap! voye na makut. 
Yo pati. Ti-gyab al-Zwén. fami-li, tut ti-gyab kuri déyé-yo. Yo rive 
na ii faléz, mun-yo degrégole bada, gyab pé tdbe, yo rete. 

Mun-yo mase, yo maSe, yo maSe. Yo rive kote Zu pa Zam luvri. Tut 
mun rete na kalbas putét Bétasétét k’ap-kOmade na peyi-a. Atd Béta- 
sétét te-di yo p’ap-gé dlo akd, pu Zwén dlo se pitit fi-li pu Rwa voye 
I’maze. Za Sdt pa vile rete na kalbas, mém ratre, li pa vle tade pardl-la. 
Li Sate: 

Zu fo li luvri, mwé di Zu fo li luvri 

Zu fd li luvri, mwé di Zu fd li luvri 

Kote si kote la, mwé di Zu f6 li luvri! 
Bétasétét repdn: 

Mwé di Zu Zamé luvri 

Mwé di Zu Zamé luvri 

Kote si kote la, mwé di Zu zamé luvri! 
Epi I’pléze su Za Sot. Za Sot kupe a tét pra 1an-la Zete nd makut-li. 

Zu fo li luvri, mwé di Zu fd li luvri 

Zu fo li luvri, mwé di Zu f6 li luvri 

Kote si kote la, mwé di Zu fo li luvri. 

Li pldze su Za Sot. N6ém-la fé wa! kupe tét Zete lan na makut. Li pa 
bezwé tét-la, l’ap-Sate: 

Zu fd li luvri, mwé di Zu fd li luvri 
Zu fod li luvri, mwé di Zu fo li luvri 
Kote si kote la, mwé di Zu fo li luvri. 

Bét-la pldze su li tSiiip! Li wap! pra lan voye na makut. Sa fé twa. 

Ato sél fi Rwa te-rete, l’voye-li ak Zera epi sét bét sele pu yo gé dlo. Yo 
rive we Za Sot ap-gumé ak bét. 

Zu fo li luvri, mwé di Zu fd li luvri 
Zu fd li luvri, mwé di Zu fd li luvri 
Kote si kote la, mwé di Zu fo li luvri. 
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Za Sot fé wa, wa, wa, wa! Bét-la tobe pip! pa gé ai tét 4kd. Fi-a wa 
se Za-Sdt ki kupe tét-yo. Li pra lap yoSak lese tét-yo até. Zera pra 
sét tét-yo mete na sakpay. Li bd tuzu. Za Sot luvri vat bet ak masét, 
li we i tabatyé, li luvri tabatyé, sdléy luvri, dlo kuri na tut peyi. Li 
fémé tabatyé, tut peyi nwé. Li luvri ako epi I’fé tut mun soti na kalbas. 
Lo I’fini, ’mete tabatyé-a na pos-li al fé rut-li. 

Zera tuné ka Rwa ak fi. Li di: 

“Rwa, m’tiye Bétaséteét ! 

— M’ap-marye-u ak fi-mwé.” 

Fi pa di 4pé mé Zu rive fi pa vle: “Se pa li ki tuye Bétasétét! t 
— Puki u pa t’di-l Ava? M’pito tuye-u pase make sa m’te-di. 

— Se pa Zéndm-sa ki tuye Bétasétét!”’ 





n° a ve ~ ye . Pp~ es pw ° ° . a 
Fi-a mdte Sita na Sam rot. Za Sot ak Za Lespri vin pase. Li kota 


sa mama. 





“Le vwasi s¢t 6m ki a tiye le Bétasétét!”’ 

Rwa rele mun-yo, li rele Zera. Li made mun-yo: “Ato se u mém ki 
tuye Bétasétét ?” 

Za Sdt vase: ‘“Wi, Rwa.” 

Zera di: ‘‘M’p’ap-plede ak Msye.” 

Rwa made: ‘‘Wétil le sét tét ?”’ 

Zera vide-yo até. Rwa gade yo, mapé yo, luvri Ze, luvri bu. 

“Se reél. Wétil le sét lap?” 

Za Sot tire lan-yo na makut-li vide até. Rwa faSe, li di Zera li pa 
t’dwe fé mati. Yo pra kat milét pot mare Msye, Sire-li. Za SOt marye ak 
ti-fi-a. Rwa rémé-| sita li ba-l mwatye fodtin-li. Ato m’di-] k6 sa: “Ato, 
u pa Za Sdt mém, se u te Za Sdt u pa ta-pra sét lan-yo!” Li di-m: 
“Rete!”? ba-m ii ti kut pye voye-m Zuk lot bod Zakmél. 


TALE OF JOHN THE FOOL.! 


Cric? Crac! Here are two men, two brothers, John the Fool and 
John the Smart. John the Fool is the eldest. They went to a house | 
where there were three girls,” they made love to two of them. Now, | 
Sunday came, John the Smart knew they were to invite them for 
dinner,® he also knew that John the Fool was greedy, he told him: 
‘“‘Now,‘ my dear, your affair is going to be spoiled, you like to eat too 
much!”’ 
“Lo! it is true, set it all right for me.” 

“Well, you can eat properly at the beginning,® but when I scratch your 
foot, you will stop.” 


1 Variant of preceding tale. 

2 Literally: they arrived in a house have three misses. 
3 Literally: they are-preparing table for them. 

4 Literally: to-day even. 

5 Literally: you can begin eat proper. 
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“Thank you, brother, I will stop indeed.” 

Sunday came, when they arrived they found the table beautifully 
laid out. They sat down, like everybody else. During the first dish a 
chicken walked over the foot of John the Fool. He understood that it 
was his brother who was scratching and put aside his spoon. They 
asked him why, (he did so), if he did not like the way the thing was 
cooked. He could not speak, he was so ashamed: 

“No, no, I am not hungry!”’ 

The second dish. He took none of it, the third dish, the same thing. 
John the Smart thought he was sick, as for himself he ate his fill! When 
they got up he asked John the Fool what was the matter with him and 
why he did not eat like that. 

“It was you who told me to, I am dying from hunger!”’ 

“T told you I would walk on your feet or scratch them when you ate 
too much, you did not eat anything.” 

“What a shame, then the scratching I have felt, it was not you?” 

“No, dear.” 

They stayed. Now, the master of the house had many pigs in a pen. 
In the evening they boiled a big pot of pig feed and put it on a large 
platter to be served the next day. They fixed beds for the young gentle- 
men in a closet and everybody went to sleep. John the Fool was hungry, 
he had seen the preparations for the pigs so he got up during the night 
to eat the soured sweet potatoes. He took two of them for his brother? 
but as he opened the door in the dark he entered the wrong room and 
came to where the girls were sleeping. The light is out,’ he is in the 
dark. He touches the feet of the ladies: ‘‘Brother, brother!’’ The one 
who was awake® caught a hand that held a pipe. ‘Take! I was hungry, 
I went out and found sweet potatoes which I brought you.”’ 

He heard someone break wind: ‘‘You don’t need to blow, it is not 
hot!” The girl lit a match. John the Fool ran away.* Now these 
people made noise, John the Smart got up, his brother appeared before 
him, he was so ashamed that’? he went away during the night. He told 
John the Fool to shut the door. John the Fool tried and could not, he 
said: ‘‘Let me take it to my brother, he will show me how to close it!” 

He took down the door put it on his back and followed his brother. 
The door was heavy, he could not run and John the Smart did not turn 
to look behind, so John the Fool followed in the steps of his brother*® 


1 Literally: he ate filled belly-his. 

* Literally: he took two sweet potatoes brought gave brother-his. 
* Literally: he mistook room arrived where girls-the lay down. 

* Literally: lamp dead. 

> Literally: had eyes clear. 

* Literally: John Fool made (onomatopoeia) he ran. 

’ Literally: shame quite killed man-the. 

8 Literally: John Fool walked feet-for-feet with him feet-for-feet. 
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without being able to overtake him. When he arrived at the crossroad, 
John the Smart saw the man: 

“‘See what you have done!! I told you to close the door, you have 
taken it down, and brought it along, throw it away!” 

“No, I have taken it already, you will show me how it closes!” 

They came to a place where they wanted to rest.2, They saw a tree 
where the devils used to feast. John the Smart said: “Brother, let us 
go up, leave the door!” 

“No, brother, I will not go up then.” 

“Well, go up with the door on your head.” 

They slept. The devils came during the night, they played at cards, 
had dinner and took out piles of money. They awoke John the Fool. 

“Brother, brother, you know that I want piss.”’ 

“Don’t do it, they would kill us.” 

He pissed. Then the devils were glad and cried: ‘‘Here is holy water!” 
They drank it all. ‘Father God save us!’ How stupid these people 
are, they ask for more. John the Fool stayed for a while and then said: 
“Brother, brother, I want to defecate.”’ 

“What a nuisance! I won’t bother with you.” 

He defecated. The devils laughed. ‘‘Here is good butter that 
father God sent us.”’ The devils played at cards and were not in a hurry 
to go to sleep,? John the Fool said: “Brother, I am tired, I will drop 
the door right now!”’ 

“Take care! They will climb the tree and get us.” 

He dropped the door with a bang. They thought it was the sky 
which was falling and ran to escape. John the Fool came down, took the 
door and put it on his head, John the Smart took sacks of money. Now 
the machete of the fool was well sharpened: a fly could not rest on the 
blade without being cut. The devils sent a small devil to see if it was 
(really) the sky which was falling. John the Fool flew at the devil, 
cut his tongue and threw it into his macuta.5 They went away. The 
devil went to his family and all the little devils ran after them. They 
arrived at a cliff, they tumbled down nicely. The devils were afraid of 
falling and stayed there. 

They walked and walked and walked. They came (to a place) where 
the day never dawned.* Everybody lived in gourds because of the 
Seven-headed Beast which ruled over the country. Now the Beast 
had said that they would not get water any more, to get water the King 
had to send him his daughter to eat. John the Fool did not want to 


1 Literally: look what you did me like that. 

2 Literally: make resting-place. 

3 Literally: make calenda (the calenda is a dance). 
4 Literally: they not want go sleep even. 

5 A kind of straw bag. 

® Literally: where day not never open. 
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live in a gourd, not even to enter it, he did not want to hear such talk. 
He sang: 
The day must shine, I say the day must shine 
The day must shine, I say the day must shine 
Over here, over there, I say the day must shine. 
The Seven-headed Beast answered: 
I said the day must never shine, 
I said the day must never shine 
Over here, over there, I said the day must never shine. 


Then he flew at John the Fool. This one cut a head, took off the 
tongue and threw it into his macuta. 


The day must shine, I say the day must shine.! 
The Beast answered: 
I said the day must never shine.! 


He flew at John the Fool. This one cut another head and threw the 
tongue into his macuta. He did not need the head. He sang:? 


The day must shine, I say the day must shine.! 

The Beast flew at him. He took off the tongue and threw it into his 
macuta. That makes three. 

Now, the King took the only daughter left to him and sent her (to the 
Beast) with a yardboy and seven saddled beasts in order to get water. 
They arrived to see John the Fool fighting the Beast. 

The day must shine, I say the day must shine.! 

John the Fool cut four times.* The Beast fell down, not a head left. 
The girl saw that it was John the Fool who had cut the heads. He took 
the tongues out of each head and left the heads on the ground. The 
yardboy took the seven heads and put them into a straw saddle bag. 
Very good so far! 

John the Fool opened the belly of the Beast with his machete, he 
saw a snuff box, he opened it and the sun shone,® water flowed througi:- 
out the country. He shut the snuff box, all the country was dark. He 
opened it again and made everybody get out of his gourd. When he 
had finished he put the snuff box into his pocket and went his way. 

The yardboy returned to the King’s house with the girl. He said: 
“King, I have killed the Seven-headed Beast!” 

“T will marry you to my daughter!” 

' The whole song is sung. 

? Literally: he is singing. 

* Literally: Beast-the plunged on him (onomatopeeia). He (onomatopeeia) 
took tongue sent in macuta. 

* Literally: John Fool made (same onomatopeeia repeated four times). 

® Literally: opened. 
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The girldid not say anything, but when the day of the wedding arrived! 
she was not willing: ‘It is that one who killed the Seven-headed Beast!” 

“Why did you not say so before? I would rather kill you than to 
break my word.” 

“It is not this man who killed the Seven-headed Beast !”’ 

The girl went and sat in a room, high up.? John the Fool and John 
the Smart happened to pass by. She was very happy: “‘Here is the man 
who killed the Seven-headed Beast !’*4 

The King called the young men, he also called the yardboy. He asked 
the young men: “Then it is you who killed the Seven-headed Beast ?” 

John the Fool came forward: “‘Yes, King.” 

The yardboy said: “I will not argue with this gentleman.”’ 

The King asked: ‘“‘Where are the seven heads ?’’4 

The yardboy threw them down.® The King looked at them, fingered 
them, opened the eyes and the mouth. 

‘“‘That’s true. Where are the seven tongues ?’’4 

John the Fool took the tongues out of his macuta, and threw them 
on the ground. The King was angry, he told the yardboy he ought not 
to lie. They tied him to four untamed mules which tore him to pieces.® 

John the Fool married the girl. The King loved him so much that he 
gave him half of his fortune. 

Now, I told him: “Well, you are not at all John the Fool, if you were 
a fool you would not have taken the seven tongues!” He told me: 
“Stop!” and gave me a little kick which threw me on the other side of 
Jacmel. 


KILINGE.? 


Kilinge se te i Sasé. Li wé i ti-zwezo su ti pye-bwa, halfd-l te-plé 

li pa t’bezwé tuye ti-bét-la. Li vize. Pa-u! Ti-zwezo vole su tét pu 
palmis, li Sate: 

Pinga tuye-mwé Msye, pinga tuye-mwé! 

Pinga tuye-mwé Msye, pinga tuye mwé! 

Sa ki pa k6né mun isit se selera, 

Sa ki pa k6né mun isit se kriminél, 

Gade alatu-u selera! 


1 Literally: but day arrived. 

2 Literally: I rather kill you surpass fail what I had said. 

3 Literally: girl-the went-up sat in room high. 

+ Broken French in the text. 

5 Literally: emptied-them on-ground. 

6 Literally: they took four mules untamed tied Mister, tore him. 

? Cf. Haiti, Parsons MAFLS 26 IT: 524; Guadaloupe, ibid. 65; Dominica, 
Parsons MAFLS 26:414; Malagasy, Sibre: 278; Malagasy, Renel II: 167, 
283; Hottentot, Bleek: 29, 30; Louyi, Jacottet II: 51; Temne, Cronise: 160. 
Also Jamaica, Beckwith: 7r. 
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‘“Puki pu m’pa ta-tuye-u? Depi ki ta i ti-kras ak 4né se mém bagay ? 
M’a-maZe-u ava pu file lan-mwé. 
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sit se kri-mi-nél, Ga-de a- la-tu u se - le - ra! 


— Ras-mwé fin kaba, lese-m fé ti-lavi-m! U pa pé démé? Zodi pu 
Sasé, démé pu Zibye, lamod-m p’ap-pase k6 sa nd! 

— Lap-u lop, ti-bét, m’apr’al kupe-l ti-gut.”’ 

Li tire. pu ti-pakét plim ak sa vin tobe su dwét-li. Li luvri ralfé-a 
li Zete zwezo epi I’fé rut-li. 


Pinga brote-mwé Msye, pinga brote-mwé! 
Pinga brote-mwé Msye, pinga brote-mwé! 
Sa ki pa kOné mun isit se selera, 
Sa ki pa k6né mun isit se kriminél, 
Gade alatu-u selera! 

Kilinge rive lakay-li. Li pa t’'gé Madam, li pa t’gé pitit, li kimase pare 

tut bagay pu I’krit maze. 

Pinga plimé-mwé Msye, pinga plimé-mwé! 
Pinga plimé-mwé Msye, pinga plimé-mwé! 
Sa ki pa k6né mun isit se selera, 
Sa ki pa k6né mun isit se kriminél, 
Gade alatu-u selera! 

Kilinge plimé-li epi l’mete-l su gri. 
Pinga griye-mwé Msye, pinga griye-mwé! 
Pinga griye-mwé Msye, pinga griye-mwé! 
Sa ki pa k6né mun isit se selera, 
Sa ki pa k6né mun isit se kriminél, 
Gade alatu-u selera! 
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Lo I’fin krit byé krit, Kilinge mazZe-li. 
Pinga maze-mwé Msye, pinga maze-mwé! 
Pinga maze-mwé Msye, pinga maze-mwé! 
Sa ki pa k6né mun isit se selera, 
Sa ki pa k6né mun isit se kriminél, 
Gade alatu-u selera! 
Li te-bliye ti ti-zo, li wé-li. 
Pinga vale sa Msye, pinga vale sa! 
Pinga vale sa Msye, pinga vale sa! 
Sa ki pa k6né mun isit se selera, 
Sa ki pa k6né mun isit se kriminél, 
Gade alatu-u selera! 
Li ri kwa-kwa-kwa epi li vale ti-zo-a. Ato, Mesye-o..! ndm-la pa 
luvri buS-li, vat-li pra Sate: 
Ato fuye tru-u Msye, ato fuye tru-u ! 
Ato fuye tru-u Msye, ato fuye tru-u! 
Sa ki pa k6né mun isit se selera, 
Sa ki pa k6né mun isit se kriminél, 
Gade alatu-u selera! 
Li pa pra ta rekonét-li, li fuye pu bd fos. 
Pare sékéy-u Msye, pare sékéy-u! 
Pare sékéy-u Msye, pare sékéy-u! 
Sa ki pa k6né mun isit se selera, 
Sa ki pa k6né mun isit se kriminél, 
Gade alatu-u selera! 
L’al komade ti sekéy. Sékéy rive, ti-Sate-a pra: 
Ratre kuSe la Msye, ratre kuSe la! 
Ratre kuSe la Msye, ratre kuSe la! 
Sa ki pa k6né mun isit se selera, 
Sa ki pa k6né mun isit se kriminél, 
Gade alatu-u selera! 
Kilinge 16Ze ko-li, li fémé sékéy-la. Vat-li vin gro-gro-gro zuk li pete 
“ba-u!”? Ti-zwezo soti, l’al rete su tét palmis kote Kilinge te-tire-l-la. 


KILINGUE.! 
Kilingue was a hunter. He saw a bird on a tree, his bag was full, he 
had no need to kill it, but he aimed and fired. The bird flew to the top 
of a Royal Palm tree and sang: 


1 Collected 7 years ago from a boy of ten called Leogane living in the hills 
of Thor in the neighbourhood of Port-au-Prince. 
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Don’t kill me Sir, don’t kill me 
Don’t kill me Sir, don’t kill me! 
Those who don’t know the people from here are villanous 
Those who don’t know the people from here are criminal 
Look around villain! 


“Why do you want me not to kill you? Since when does a little and 
nothing amount to the same? I will eat you first to whet my appetite.”’ 
“My race has been exterminated, let me live! You are not afraid 
of to-morrow? To-day belongs to the hunter, to-morrow to the hunted, 
my death will not pass unheeded!’’ 
“Your tongue is too long, little bird, I will cut it a little.” 
He fired. A little bundle of feathers soiled with blood fell on his finger. 
He opened the bag, hurled it inside and went on. 
Don’t bring me Sir, don’t bring me 
Don’t bring me Sir, don’t bring me! 
Those who don’t know the people from here are villanous 
Those who don’t know the people from here are criminal 
Look around villain! 
Kilingue reached his home. As he had neither wife nor children he 
began to prepare everything to cook his meal. 
Don’t pluck me Sir, don’t pluck me 
Don’t pluck me Sir, don’t pluck me! 
Those who don’t know the people from here are villanous 
Those who don’t know the people from here are criminal 
Look around villain! 
Kilingue plucked it and began to grill it. 
Don’t grill me Sir, don’t grill me 
Don’t grill me Sir, don’t grill me! 
Those who don’t know the people from here are villanous 
Those who don’t know the people from here are criminal 
Look around villain! 
When it was thoroughly cooked, Kilingue ate it. 
Don’t eat me Sir, don’t eat me 
Don’t eat me Sir, don’t eat me! 
Those who don’t know the people from here are villanous 
Those who don’t know the people from here are criminal 
Look around villain! 


He had forgotten a small bone, he saw it. 
Don’t swallow that Sir, don’t swallow that 
Don’t swallow that Sir, don’t swallow that! 
Those who don’t know the people from here are villanous 
Those who don’t know the people from here are criminal 
Look around villain! 
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He burst into laughter and swallowed the bone. Now, gentlemen, 
although the man did not open his mouth, his stomach began to sing: 


Now, dig your grave Sir, dig your grave 
Now, dig your grave Sir, dig your grave! 
Those who don’t know the people from here are villanous 
Those who don’t know the people from here are criminal 
Look around villain! 


Without taking time to think, he dug a large grave. 


Prepare your coffin Sir, prepare your coffin 
Prepare your coffin Sir, prepare your coffin! 
Those who don’t know the people from here are villanous 
Those who don’t know the people from here are criminal 
Look around villain! 


He ordered a coffin. When it arrived, the song took up: 


Come and lie down there Sir, come and lie down 
Come and lie down there Sir, come and lie down! 
Those who don’t know the people from here are villanous 
Those who don’t know the people from here are criminal 
Look around villain! 


Kilingue laid himself down and closed the coffin. His stomach in- 
creased in size till it burst forth. The little bird came out and perched 
itself on the top of the Royal Palm tree where Kilingue had shot it. 
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J. Bolte und G. Polivka, 5 vol., Leipzig, 1913. 

Callaway: Nursery tales, traditions and histories of the Zulus, by Rev. 
C. H. Callaway, Natal and London, 1868. 

Cardinall: Tales told in Togoland. A. W. Cardinall, London, 1931. 

Carnoy:; Contes frangais. E. H. Carnoy, Paris, 1885 (Coll. contes & chans. 
pop., t. 8). 

Carnoy II: Littérature orale de la Picardie. E. H. Carnoy, Paris, 1883 

(Litt. pop. t. nat., t. 13). 
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Comhaire III: Le créole haitien, morphologie et syntaxe, by Suzanne 
Sylvain, Wetteren (Belgium) and Port-au-Prince (Haiti), 1936. 

Comhaire: Les contes haitiens. S. Comhaire-Sylvain, 2 vol., Wetteren 
(Belgium) and Port-au-Prince (Haiti), 1937. 

Cosquin: Contes populaires de Lorraine comparés avec les contes des 
autres provinces de France et des pays étrangers. E. Cosquin, 2 vol., 
Paris, 1886. 

Cronise: Cunnie Rabbit, Mr. Spider and the other Beef: West African 
Folktales. F. M. Cronise and H. W. Ward, London and New York, 
1903. 

Dasent: Popular Tales from the Norse. Translations by G. W. Dasent, 2nd ed. 
enlarged, Edinburg, 1859. Ananzi stories, pp. 487—507. 

Dayrell: Folk Stories from Southern Nigeria. E.{ Dayrell. Introduction 
by Andrew Lang, London, Igto. 

Desparmet: Contes populaires sur les ogres recueillis a Blida. C. Desparmet, 
2 vol., Paris, 1909 (Coil. contes & chans. pop., t. 35—36). 

Elmslie: Folktales of Central Africa by D. Elmslie, collected in Nyassaland 
(Folklore, vol. III, 1892). 

Ferrand: Contes populaires malgaches. Gabriel Ferrand, Paris, 1893 
(Coll. contes & chans. pop., t. 19). 

Féry: Essais littéraires du Général Alibée Féry, 2e livraison. Les Bluettes, 
‘Les Echantillons, Port-au-Prince, 1876. 

Fortier: Louisiana Folktales in French dialect and English translation 
collected and edited by Alcée Fortier. Boston and New York, 1895. 

Haertter: Aus der Volkslitteratur der Evheer in Togo. Miss G. Hartter 
(Z.A.0.S., vol. VI, 1902). 

Hurel: La poésie chez les primitifs ... by R. P. Eugéne Hurel, Brussels, 
1922. 

Jacottet: The Treasury of Ba-Suto Lore: being original Sesuto texts with 
a literal English translation and notes. E. Jacottet, London, 1908. 

Jacottet II: Etude sur les langues du Haut-Zambéze... par E. Jacottet, 
Paris, 1899—1901 (Publ. Ec. Sup. Lett. Alger, t. 16). 

JAFL: Journal of American Folklore. 

Jekyll: Jamaican Song and Story. Collected and edited by W. Jekyll. 
Published for the Folklore Society by David Nutt, London, 1907. 
Johnson II: Kiniramba Folktales published by Fred Johnson (Bantu 

Studies, vol. V, pp. 327—356). 

Johnson: Folklore from Antigua ... by JohnH. Johnson (JAFL, vol. 34). 

Junod: Les Chants et les Contes des Ba-Ronga de la baie de Delagoa. 
Recueillis et transcrits par H. A. Junod, Lausanne, 1897. 

Junod II: The Life of a South African tribe ... by Henri A. Junod, 2 vol., 
London, 1927. 

Luzel: Contes populaires de Basse-Bretagne. F. M. Luzel, 3 vol., Paris, 
1887 (Litt. pop. t. nat., t. 24—26). 

Mac Donald: Africana or the Heart of Heathen Africa by Duff Mac Donald, 
2 vol., London, 1882. 

MAFLS 1: Folk Tales of Angola. Heli Chatelain, Boston and New York, 1894. 

MAFLS 3: Bahama Songs and Stories by Charles L. Edwards, Boston, 
1895. 
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MAFLS 13: The Folk Tales of Andros Island (Bahamas). Dr. Elsie C. Par- 
sons, New York, 1918. 

MAFLS 15: Folklore from the Cape Verde Islands. E. C. Parsons, New 
York, 1923. 

MAFLS 17: Jamaica Anansi Stories. M. W. Beckwith, New York, 1924. 

MAFLS 20: Lamba Folklore by C. M. Doke, Boston, 1927. 

MAFLS 23: Folklore from the Dominican Republic. Manuel J. Andrade, 
New York, 1930. 

MAFLS 26: Folklore from the Antilles, French and English. E. C. Parsons, 
2 vol., New York, 1933—1936. 

Martin: Basutoland, its legends and customs. Minnie Martin, London, 
1903. 

Monseur: Etude sur le théme de l’os qui chante, variantes nouvelles, 
analyse de variantes connues et bibliographie. E. Monseur (Bull. Folk- 
lore wallon, t. I, 1892, II, 1892—95, III, 1898—1909). 

Nassau: Where animals talk: West-African Folktales. R. H. Nassau, 
Boston, 1914. 

Néry: Folklore Brésilien, by F. D. de Santa Anna Néry, Paris, 1889. 

Pacha: Contes populaires inédits de la Vallée du Nil. Traduits de l’arabe 
parlé ... par S. E. Yacoub Artin Pacha, Paris, 1895 (Litt. pop. t. nat., 
t.. 92). 

Rattray I: Some folklore stories and songs in Chinyanja with English 
translation, by R. S. Rattray, London, 1907. 

Renel: Contes de Madagascar. Charles Renel, 2 vol., Paris, 1900 (Coll. 
contes & chans. pop., t. 37—38). 

RTP: Revue des Traditions populaires, Paris, 1886—1917. 

Schoen: Magana Hausa. Rev. J. F. Schoen, 2 vol., London, 1885—86. 
Vol. I: Hausa texts; vol. II: English translation of Hausa texts, 
African proverbs, tales and historical fragments. 

Schont: Quelques contes créoles recueillis par Mme. Schont, avec une 
introduction au lecteur de M. Charles Moynac-Basse-Terre, 1935. 
Schulterns: Verzeichnis der rumanischen Marchen und Marchenvarianten 
nach dem System der Marchentypen Antti Aarnes. Zusammengestellt 
von Adolf Schulterns, Helsinki, 1928 (Folklore Fellows Communica- 

tions, no. 78). 

Schultze: Aus Namaland und Kalahari... von Leonhard Schultze, Jena, 
1907. 

Sibre: On the Oratory Songs, Legends and Folktales of the Malagasy 
(The Folklore Journal, vol. I, 1883). 

Simango: Tales and Proverbs of the Vandau of Portuguese South Africa. 
Franz Boas and C. K. Simango (JAFL, vol. 35). 

Smith: The Ila-speaking Peoples of Northern-Rhodesia, by Rev. E. W. 
Smith and A. M. Dale, 2 vol., London, 1920 (Folklore, vol. II, pp. 
334—404). 

Spieth: Die Ewe Stamme, by J. Spieth, Berlin, 1906. 

Stannus: The Wayao of Nyassaland, by H. Stannus, Harvard African 
Studies, III, Cambridge, Mass., 1922. 

Stayt: The Bavenda ... by Hugh A. Stayt, London, 1931. 

Tardy: Contribution a l’étude du Folklore Bantu. Mgr. Louis Tardy 
(Anthropos, t. 23, 1933). 
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Thompson: The Types of the Folk Tale. A classification and bibliography 
by Antti Aarnes (Verzeichnis der Marchentypen, Folklore Fellows 
Communications, no. 3). Translated and enlarged by Stith Thompson, 
Helsinki, 1928 (F. F. C., no. 74). 

Wake: Ananci Stories, by S. D. Wake (Folklore Journal, London, 1883, 
pp. 280—292). 

Wassén: The Frog in Indian Mythology and Imaginative World. Henry 
Wassén (Anthropos, t. 29, 1934). 

Z.A.0.S.: Zeitschrift fiir Afrikanische und Oceanische Sprachen, Berlin, 


1895—1903. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


DER WECHSELBALG; ein Beitrag zum Aberglauben der nordeuropaischen 
Volker. Gisela Piachewski. (Deutschkundliche Arbeiten: Verdéffent- 
lichungen aus dem Deutschen Institut der Universitat Breslau. A: All- 
gemeine Reihe, V. 199 pp. Breslau: Maruschke u. Berendt Verlag, 1935.) 
This methodical summary of the information about changelings brings 

together a huge mass of very scattering materials. Perhaps its most im- 

portant result is the discovery that the changeling is limited to the north 

of Europe and extends only as far south as Normandy, Brittany, Picardy, 
and Germany. The few examples reported from Savoy and the Dauphiné 
do not seriously distort this picture. Changelings are reported to be unknown 
in the Mediterranean area, the Balkan peninsula, and Europe east of the 

Carpathians and the boundary zone between German and eastern cultures. 

Dr. Piachewski draws the inference that the origin of the idea is to be sought 

among the Celts or the Germanic peoples. As in Notker’s wihselinc (1022 

A. D.), the oldest example, the name for a changeling appears to be based 

usually on the idea of substitution. The French “‘changeling”’ (p. 21) is of 

course a scholarly borrowing from English and need hardly have been 
quoted. Of less importance are names suggesting the relation of the child 
to elves or demons, and only a few names describe the physical appearance 

of the changeling. The major part of Dr. Piachewski’s study consists of a 

minute tabulation of the details of stories about changelings and deals with 

such matters as the creatures effecting the exchange, the means used for 
protection or recovery, the formula uttered by the changeling when it is 
discovered, and so on. This tabulation extends over nearly a hundred 
pages. It rests upon a good selection of the standard collections of local 
traditions, German, English, and Scandinavian. Perhaps she might have 
also considered Calliano’s Austrian collection and Ewald Tang Kristensen’s 
numerous works. A novel section in studies of popular story is the treatment 
of the changeling and its relations to civil and criminal law. A concluding 
chapter discusses the psychological bases of the idea, the medieval and later 
treatises on the changeling, and the modern medical theories of cretinism. 

An appendix collects the scattering and doubtful materials in non-European 

sources. The industry of the author has brought together a surprising mass 

of information. 


University of Chicago. ARCHER TAYLOR. 


VERMISCHTE SAGEN. Gustav Neckel. (Deutsche Literatur in Entwickelungs- 
reihen, hrsg. von H. Kindermann; Reihe: Deutsche Sagen, Bd. 3. 294 pp., 
1 pl. 7.50 RM. Leipzig: Philipp Reclam jun., 1937.) 
This is the third volume of a set of three books which present an anthol- 
ogy compiled from many sources on German and Teutonic folklore. The 
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first published about two years ago deals with ‘‘Legends from the Germanic 
Prehistoric and Ancient Times;’” the second offers folkloristic material 
“From Ancient Periods to the Middle Ages.’’ The editor is the well-known 
and highly competent professor for the ancient literatures and antiquities 
of Germanic peoples, Dr. Gustav Neckel of the University of Berlin, who 
enriched folkloristic scholarship with books such as “Die Uberlieferungen 
vom Gotte Balder,” in which he proves pagan oriental Egyptian-Persian 
origin of the story of Balder, and who gave us recently a number of valuable 
and generally reliable books on ancient Teutonic civilization especially on 
Old Norse culture. 

The present book collects German legends and popular anecdotes often 
told in dialectic language from old and now rare earlier anthologies and 
classifies them not according to locality, i.e., sections of Germany, of the 
north and south, from Mecklenburg to Westphalia to Switzerland and 
Austria, but according to what the editor considers the essential charac- 
teristic feature of each. He applied the same principle of division in the 
preceding parts of this gathering of folklore of Germany, but adds now 
some stories like ‘‘Fromme Sagen’’ and ‘‘Teufelssagen’’ which found no 
place in the previous publications of this group of stories. These ‘‘Ver- 
mischte Sagen’’ are selected from the 19th century folkloristic books of 
Baader (1851, 1859), Colshorn (1854), Enslin (1861), Frey (1881), Groh- 
mann (1863), Jahn (1889), Kuhn (1843), Lauckhard (1845), Menghin (1884), 
Niederhéffer (1858—62), von Ploennies (1846), Rothacker (1859), Schell 
(1897), v. Steinau (1838), Vonbun (1850), Wahl (1925), and Ziehnert 
(1838—40). In a brief introduction (10 pages) Neckel draws parallels with 
Old Norse legendary and folkloristic material partly taken up also in the 
preceding volumes. The first group of stories presents modern versions of 
the old Teutonic belief in the dead coming back in different forms of animals 
(pages 1—62) and ghosts, the second (64—75) anecdotes of the ‘Wild 
Hunter,’’ the third (77—124) tales of giants and dwarfs, and the fourth 
(125—141) tales of witches. There follow collected and selected popular 
tales on the ‘‘Werwolf’’ (143—144), on ‘‘Water Sprites’? (146—161), on 
miraculous animals (163—174), on nightmares (176—177). Religious and 
‘“‘pious”’ stories like ‘‘Der Mann im Mond”’ and ‘‘Die Nachtigallen zu Alten- 
berg,’ on devils and goats and church bells and shepherds, etc. (179—247) 
are told, as are some on treasures buried or stolen (248—257), on dragons, 
on historical places and personages (259—270) and other material. 

The classification must necessarily be subjective. The nature of the 
stories is of course in many cases ultimately pagan and not limited to 
Germanic lands. We are grateful for this convenient collection of types of 
German folkloristic stories. Nothing more than an anthology was intended. 


Catholic University of America. P. G. GLEIs. 


FOLKLORE SAINTONGEAIS. Paul Dyvorne. (251 pp. Bordeaux: Editions 
Delmas, 1935.) 
M. Dyvorne looks upon the province of Saintonge as a large family, 
ethnologically speaking, and he believes that conventional history alone 
does not give a satisfying account of this (nor any other) group. One must 
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not expect to know a nation nor any section of it by studying battles, dates, 
kings’ and statesmen’s lives. The ordinary people, like the privileged of 
years passed, have their miseries, hopes, heartbreaks. Records of these 
indicate best the true characteristics of an epoch. “‘Ce sont moins des faits 
rigoureusement historiques que des relations d’événements particuliers, de 
drames passionnels, de fantaisies sentimentales, que trouvera ici le lecteur.” 
M. Dyvorne, then, has a thesis, and he does not lose sight of it throughout 
his study. Approximately the first fifty pages are devoted to a historical 
monograph of Saintonge, Aunis, and Angoumois. From here on the author 
recites a miscellany of tales of visiting monarchs or nobles to local bourgeois 
(or bourgeoise), May-day festivals, legends, and all the rest. But he gives 
no textual reproduction of folktales in colloquial speech. Each chapter has 
a title, and no doubt some of the work will be of interest to the French 
folklorist, in particular Matata le Sorcier, or Le Logis de Sorlut, typical localized 
legends. However, some of the titles are misleading. One’s hopes are raised 
by Timbres et Margelles; but disappointment comes when it turns out that 
in this chapter the author merely philosophizes on how times may come 
and epochs may go, but old familiar bells and curbstones go on forever. 
This reviewer feels that in folklore the scholar’s purpose is (or ought to be) 
to preserve and study folklore, and such type of work calls for a crisp, 
clipped, clear, and objective style. On the other hand the creative artist’s 
purpose is to write subjectively, metamorphosing his material if necessary, 
so that he produces ‘‘good literature.’’ Between these two types of writing 
there is a gulf which is treacherous to all men who are not both scholar and 
creative artist. M. Dyvorne has been caught in this gulf. No doubt he has 
a warm spot in his heart for Saintonge. This is as it should be. But it has 
made him write with periphrasis in a highly romantic tone. He has a right 
to be in love with the past of Saintonge, but only the Saintongeais could 
enjoy his rhapsodies. Unfortunately the folklorist who utilizes Folklore 
Saintongeais will have to plow through thick layers of periphrase. 


University of North Carolina. F. C. HayYEs. 


ART AND LIFE IN NEW GUINEA. Raymond Firth. (38 pp., 88 plates. $ 3.50. 

New York: The Studio Publications, Inc., 1936.) 

The slight text of this little book, like others of its kind, offers nothing 
new to the anthropologist nor does its writer intend it should. The contribu- 
tion it does make is the presentation of 88 reproductions of art pieces, from 
several parts of New Guinea, chiefly the mainland and neighboring eastern 
islands, most of them new to publication. He who works in primitive art 
will value particularly the illustrations of the Massim District, a mere 
sample of the riches contained in unpublished collections, particularly that 
of the British Museum. 

The book will serve to introduce the subject of New Guinea in the most 
elementary fashion to the untutored layman; it will furnish an afternoon’s 
diversion for those who take their primitive art with their tea; and it is to 
be hoped it may spur someone to make a real analytical study of the art of 
the Massim District which a mere glance will show to be fertile in design 
surprises as yet completely unappreciated even by the ethnologist, not to 
speak of the artist. 
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A notable feature of the book is the elegant format. The exploitation of 
light, composition and particularly shadow suggest techniques which might be 
made very useful to the analysis of primitive art, especially of sculpture. 
Shadows here used for artistic effect could be used with exact control to 
illustrate proportions in a way much more satisfactory than measurement 
or description. A further unusual and effective device is the photographing 
of a specimen upon one of its own enlarged details as a background. 


Barnard College. Grapys A. REICHARD. 


BEECH MOUNTAIN FOLK-SONGS AND BALLADs. Collected and arranged by 
Maurice Matteson. (Schirmer’s American Folk-Song Series, Set 15. 59 pp. 
$. 75. New York: G. Schirmer, Inc., 1936.) 

In the Foreword to this interesting work Mr. Mellinger Henry states 
that Beech Mountain, North Carolina, where these songs were recorded, 
“Jooms up near the borders of both Tennessee and Virginia and looks across 
the Elk River Valley.’’ The people of the region are descendants of some of 
America’s finest pioneer stock and have preserved the folk-songs, together 
with the traditions, customs and high spirit of their ancestors. 

The present collection of songs was made by Mr. Matteson, in charge of 
the vocal work of the Southern Appalachian Music Camp at Banner Elk, 
North Carolina. To the songs he has added musical accompaniment “‘suggest- 
ive of the simple harmonic and rhythmic idiom used by the mountain 
musicians when accompanying the ballad singers.’’ The subjects range from 
quaint and humorous songs to the dramatic ‘“‘Come, O my love,” which 
begins pianissimo, rises to fortissimo and declines to a pianissimo ending. 
On the page with each song is a credit to the singer who recorded the melody 
and the date of recording, also a credit to the informant who supplied the 
words if they were not given by the singer. The book is attractive in format 
and the work is conscientious throughout. From the standpoint of both 
folklore and music it is a noteworthy contribution to the literature of the 
subject. 


Red Wing, Minnesota. FRANCES DENSMORE. 


CIVILIZATION. Thomas Wildcat Alford (Florence Drake, Ed.). (203 pp., 

11 pls. $ 2.50. Norman, Okla.: University of Oklahoma Press, 1936.) 

If the saying is true that autobiographies form the essence of history, 
then the personal narrative of life of a Shawnee leader, active in tribal as 
well as in administrative affairs, is a building-up element in the cultural 
history of an important American tribe. The Shawnee need no introduction. 
Mr. Alford leads from the personal sphere to the general in a smooth and 
artful progression, treating the beginnings of his memory from childhood 
through the fullness of middle age to the ripeness of later life with a candor 
and sincerity familiar enough indeed to those who know men like him. The 
realization of what value lies in the recounting of events taking place in the 
tragic and active period of midwestern history, between 1870 and 1900, has 
taken hold of many educated Indian descendants whose manuscripts when 
published will prove to be treasure vaults of facts and impressions of the 
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times. Ina review intended to introduce this product of native composition 
to ethnologists and folklorists, stress must be confined to mention of its 
merits as an original and accurate source of information on a series of topics 
in the life of the Shawnee, most welcome to the student of woodland Algon- 
kian economic, social and religious developments. The narrative proceeds 
through the author’s experiences in the early stages of child training, ob- 
jectively and subjectively treated. Adclescent influences and a delightfully 
naive presentation of the inner forces and moral attitudes of the little-known 
Shawnee form the first eight chapters of the book. The memories of older 
men are drawn upon to reconstruct the conditions of a still earlier period of 
tribal rule and history. An appendix of four pages reviews the author’s 
retrospect of history of the Absentee Shawnee. In a chapter devoted to 
tribal government we have an authoritative source on the hitherto vague 
conception of Shawnee “‘clans,’’ concerning which much is said of the two 
leading groups, moieties one may call them, Tha-we-gi-la and Cha-lah-kaw- 
tha, the ‘‘clan’’ chiefs, subordinates and councils. A section (Chapter VIII) of 
ten pages, much too short for the desires of the interested reader, is devoted 
to Ceremonials and Social Life. The account of the notorious Bread Dance 
is a welcome addition to ethnology, the only one, next to that of Mrs. Skinner, 
to my knowledge to appear in print so far. Cursory notes on the following 
topics constitute the first six chapters; home life, hunting, preparation of 
food, head (occipital) flattening, teaching of children, ordeals, trials and 
sports of youth, games, woman’s tasks and responsibilities, hunting customs, 
cradle-boards, construction of huts, basket-making and typical Indian 
reactions, such as suspicions toward whites and rationalization of tribal 
rules, government and ideals. 

Reviewing the last half of the book is, however, a task for the historian. 
Treatment of the successive epochs of Shawnee movements between Ohio 
and Mexico, struggles and catastrophes from the Civil War period down to 
the present depict the vicissitudes of an American tribe which has succumbed 
to the forces of ‘‘Civilization’”’ not through acceptance of its moral superiority 
or idealism, but due rather to its inevitability. As a landmark in the docu- 
mentary history of a State ‘‘in which the original owners of the land, the 
American Indians, remained in any large number as equal citizens with the 
white race,’’ the book will stand forth. 

Reflections on the meanings of “‘civilization’’ to the Shawnee, since this 
forms the theme of much of the book, are sincere though naive; always the 
same reaction from the natives, distrust of motives of white men in general 
—‘‘those persons coming among us for no other reason than to prey upon 
our ignorance and simple honesty.’”’ The Shawnee culture-consciousness is 
strong and deserving. No reader can follow the personal narrative of the 
young Shawnee, Mr. Alford, from reservation through his Hampton ex- 
periences to his final ascent to professional status, without granting the 
point of his idealism in life. From this angle of treatment the title of the 
autobiography has evidently been drawn: “‘Civilization;’’ its construction 
moulded in the Shawnee author’s conceptions of values in “‘savagery’’ versus 
“culture.’’ In such cases the undefeated Indian sees clearly the real issues 
and is always right, and his moral estimates of culture values are sensible. 


University of Pennsylvania. FRANK G,. SPECK. 
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YALE UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS IN ANTHROPOLOGY, Nos. 8 to 13. Edward 

Sapir and Leslie Spier, Eds. (163 pp., 5 figs. $ 2.50. New Haven: Yale 

University Press, 1936.) 

This volume, the second of a welcome series recently inaugurated, consists 
of a number of papers of varying length contributed by Yale faculty and 
graduate anthropologists. 

Thurnwald, R. C., Profane Literature of Buin, Solomon Islands (Number 8). 
In his analysis of Buin oral literature Prof. Thurnwald presents material of 
profound interest to folklorist, psychologist and anthropologist. In contrast 
tothe ceremonialand religious songs and myths which by their association are 
influenced by conservative forces opposed to change, the profane songs are 
revealed as an animated literature intimately reflecting the current thoughts 
of the people and their attempts to adjust their lives to the rapidly changing 
culture of the Islands. The tunes, themselves, apparently are quite constant 
but the verses, composed for the occasion, such as a death, a concert, a love 
affair, the presentation of a chief’s son, etc., vary considerably in style and 
motif as well as in terms of altered cultural conditions. There are very 
definite rules respecting meter, metaphor, etc. Comparing material collected 
in 1933 with that secured in 1908 the author is able to indicate the decided 
change in cultural emphasis which has taken place in a quarter-century. 

Fenton, William N., Az: Outline of Seneca Ceremonies at Coldspring Long- 
house (Number 9). This paper contains a description of the Coldspring 
version of Seneca Longhouse ceremonies as taught by Handsome Lake 
during a stay of several years about 1800. In one of the few remaining 
strongholds of old Iroquois culture the author had unusual opportunity to 
gather data at Coldspring where 70 families still adhere to the teachings of 
the Prophet. Similarities with and differences from certain other Seneca 
local groups are presented as an introduction to a more detailed comparative 
study when information has been collected from the few other conservative 
Seneca settlements. 

Voegelin, C. F., The Shawnee Female Deity (Number 10). The Shawnee 
belief in a pre-Christian Supreme Creator Female Deity is discussed in this 
article. Directly associated with community life (ceremonies, public welfare, 
etc.) and only nominally with individuals (for whom there is the guardian 
spirit concept and witchcraft), the Deity is revealed as the creator of the 
world with its races, cultures, etc., in general, and more specifically of 
Shawnee laws and customs and the sacred medicine bundles, in modern 
times more mysterious and esoteric than the Creator Herself. The Creator 
now resides with departed Shawnee in a Hereafter but manifests Herself 
in everyday life in the actions (curing the sick, etc.), admonitions and 
teachings of visionaries, although it is interesting to note that the sweat- 
lodge doctors who profess Divine revelation for curing often do not rest their 
case on prayer but call in women acquainted with herbal remedies for 
treating the ill. Influences of the Deity are felt throughout Shawnee life 
and degenerate conditions of the old culture and the lack of prominence 
of the Indian in modern life are generally ascribed to negligence of Her 
instructions. 

Morgan, Wm., Human-Wolves Among the Navaho (Number 11). This 
paper contains a detailed discussion based upon case studies of a particular 
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type of Navaho superstition and the resulting behavior patterns. Falling 
debris from the hogan roof or foreign matter swept into the dwelling through 
the smoke-hole are attributed to Human-Wolves and elicit a fairly definite 
set of attitudes and practices, although among the population there is 
considerable variation in the intensity of reaction. According to tradition 
Human-Wolves who attempt to kill a person follow a quite consistent 
procedure: the description of such experiences by individuals who have 
been affected by them generally consists of a standard plot and involves 
elements common to Navaho mythology such as the number four, the 
cardinal points, pursuit obstacles, etc. The practical importance of the 
Human-Wolves fixation is well demonstrated in its influence on homicide, 
divorce and marital difficulties. Quite normal events under the proper 
circumstances may be interpreted to bolster old suspicions thus often leading 
to acts of violence. This study breathes sense into much of what formerly 
was unintelligible in Navaho mythology and in demonstrating the specific 
integration between certain aspects of Navaho thought- and action-patterns 
it furnishes a basis for a much better understanding of Navaho culture in 
general. 

Roberts, Helen H., Musical Areas in Aboriginal North America (Number 
12). In this paper the author brings together the available data on the 
distribution of most types of Indian musical instruments, except drums, and 
pioneers the analysis of vocal music into types and areas. In spite of the 
lack of a satisfactory abundance of adequate material, which can be collected 
only by especially trained investigators, Miss Roberts with her extensive 
field experience in a number of regions has been able to surmount many of 
the difficulties inherent in such a study, and to point out further problems 
for which information can still be secured by field workers. Illustrations 
of the many varieties of instruments would have aided the understanding 
of most readers. 

Murdock, George Peter, Rank and Potlatch Among the Haida (Number 13). 
The sociological background of the potlatch as an institution is analysed 
and the motivating forces for its perpetuation, the securing of rank and 
status, are discussed. The integration in the social structure of the five types 
of potlatch recognized by the Haida, house-building, totem pole, funeral, 
vengeance and face-saving, is described in detail as are the responsibilities 
and duties of the relatives and members of the moiety of the person giving 
the potlatch and those of the opposite moiety. 
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